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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


rs of the Right have succeeded. 


ILE intrigue After a strnggle | 

protracte d for five days, the Assembly on Wednesday rejected | 
the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, and accepted the proposal 
of the Government to appoint Marshal MacMahon President for | 
seven years. ‘Ihe vote was<arried partly by the abstentions of the 
Bonapartists, some of whom had agreed not to vote if the Marshal 
would accept seven years instead of ten, but chiefly by the treachery 
of part of the Left Centre, who either abstained from voting,— 
these included Casimir-Périer,——or voted with the Government. 
The total vote was 688, of which the Government obtained 378, or 
It is to be observed, however, that some of 
these*votes were obtained by concessions, the Government, for 
exanple, having promised that there shall be no military dictator- 
ship, and that the President’s powers shall be determined among 
the Constitutional laws which are to be settled at once. Neither 
M. Thiers nor M. Gambetta spoke. 


a majority of 68. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The ultimate result appears to have been produced first by 
the concessions, and secondly by a sort of terror inspired by a 





President’s message sent down on Monday. In this message Mar- 
shal MacMahon declares ‘‘ that France would not understand a 
resolution which would assign to the President of the Republica 
power of which the duration and character could be subjected to 





He desired that the Con- } 


reserves and suspensive conditions.” 
stitutional Bi 


i 
Us § 


hould be prepared and passed, but must have the 
prolongation voted first, though he had come to the conclusion that 
seven years would be sufficient. 


that period, ‘ 


If the Assembly would assign him | 
he openly declared that he should use the powers | 
This 

seems to mean, on the face of it, that if the new Assembly is | 
Radical, he shall resist its action ; butit is to be remembered that 
as yet he has no power of veto, and that a veto is the most ditl- 
< 


entrusted to him for the defence of Conservative ideas.” 


ult of rights to claim from a French Chamber, which always 
desires the legislative and executive powers to be intact and 
separate. Even Napoleon never claimed the veto, though he 
seized the much greater power, the sole right of the initiative. | 
All now depends upon the debate upon the Constitutional Laws, 


luring which the time of dissolution must be settled. 


_ | 
One of the most remarkable instances of the contempt that the 
French Party of Order have for justice, occurred on Friday week. | 
The House is full of Generals and Admirals, and two more of the 
former were contesting the Aube and Seine Inférieure; but they 
Were Liberals, and one of them, General Saussier, a man of great 
importance, as he never submitted to the Prussians. M. Phili- 
poteaux accordingly proposed that no officer in the Army or Navy 
should be elected until the ; 


. This proposal, 
though obviously intended only to disqualify two opponents, was 


new electoral law. 





eagerly welcomed by the Right, who voted urgency for it by a 
very large majority, Fortunately, notwithstanding ‘“ urgency,” 
> actual Bill was delayed by other “urgent” measures, the 
” ctions npleted, and Generals Saussier and Letellier 
; ted by ng majorities, The former, who stood for the 
? ative district, obtained two-thirds of the whole 
General Letellier, at Rouen, had 44,000 votes 
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’ | against 12,500 given to the Government nominee, 
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rhe election 
is important, as it gives the Radicals a General. 
The news from Ashantee this week has been of a mixed char- 


acter. We have elsewhere analysed the despatches recounting 
; ] s 


ja successful expedition by Sir Garnet Wolseley from Elmina, 


but must here add that another was organised by him against 


the Ashantees at Maupon, some miles beyond Dunquah the 
exist. It was entrusted to Fantees and West Indians only, but 
commanded by Colonel Festing, and well supplied with European 
officers, and was to have been supported by Sir Garnet himself 
i The 


expedition, guided by a stray Ashantee, surprised the camp, and 
the Ashantees rushed out, leaving everything except the weapons 
in their hands. The camp, which contained stores of gunpowder, 
was burnt, and all was successful; but the Ashantees re-forming, 
charged, and poured such a galling fire upon our men, that the 
officers were compelled to expose themselves most rashly to keep 
them from flight. Colonel Festing, afraid of nightfall, deter- 
mined to fight his way back to Dunquah, which, with the aid of 
a rocket tube managed by Hloussas, he did, ‘‘ having had to 
having five officers wounded, him- 
Sir Garnet 


and his Europeans, who, however, did not arrive in time. 


fight every inch of the way,” 
self included, and losing 48 men, chiefly wounded. 
ordered another expedition for next day, but the Fantees refused 
to go, and he had, therefore, to return to Cape Coast Castle. 
We have followed the Daily News’ account, which looks true, but 
are bound to say that, while the Times and Standard had no 
accounts at all, the Telegraph had a triumphal narrative, which, 
however, seems to have been written by some one with Sir 
Garnet, and unaware of the terrible fight Colonel Festing had 
to maintain. It seems certain that the Ashantees are concentrating 
on Coomassie, that we must follow them there with white troops, 
and that 2,000 soldiers will be immediately on their way. There 
is no time to be lost, for though every day is a gain as regards 
the discipline of the natives, every day is a loss as regards the 
health of the white men. 





The Daily News’ correspondent gives an amusing account of 


the baggage train. Only the women, it appears, are of real 
use; but they, habituated to obedience and to toil, make capital 
carriers, crowding to enlist; and each, though carrying a 
|box of ammunition on her head and a baby on her 
hip, keeping well up with the line of march, They 


also claim the right of whipping the men who ought to have 


gone to battle but did not, and their conduct altogether suggests 
that the Kings of Dahomey were right in forming a body-guard 
of women. We hope they will be formed into a regular coolie 
corps, and would suggest that any ladies in England desirous to 
show how thoroughly inferior men are, should be appointed 
officers. ‘Their success would be an irresistible argument for the 


suffrage. 


The executions of the crew and passengers of the Vir- 
ginius at Santiago de Cuba appear to have amounted to 
57 in all, and not to have been renewed, as was erroneously 
asserted, after the 7th November, when Sefior Castelar’s message 
prohibiting all further executions till the matter had been referred 
to Madrid was at last received. But amongst these 57 were 16 
British subjects, all of them subordinate officers of the ship,— 
stokers, firemen, sailors, and so forth. Great Britain and the 
United States have of course both protested very strongly ; and 
our Foreign Office, while reserving the question of the 16 execu- 
tions on the 7th, has given Spain notice that she would be held 
The United States 
Government appears to have taken the same line. Ironclads of 
both countries have been ordered to Cuba, and the naval pre- 
parations in the United States are very active. At the 
time, General Grant has reserved the question for the decision 
of Congress, and the first hasty war-fe ¢ in America has greatly 
We trust both nations may sce their way to not press- 
) excel- 


responsible for any further executions. 


same 


1 
il 


abated. 


ton a Government so weak, and 


ing too hard at preset 
lent in its disposition towards us, as 


Scior Castelar’s. 
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Mr. Disraeli delivered his address as Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University on Wednesday, and a very lively, pleasant 
He began by commenting on 





address, on the whole, it was. 
the great want of self-knowledge from which young men suffer 
who have great aspirations, and are apt to mistake suscepti- 
bility for genius and ambition for power. Then he advised 
them to study the spirit of the Present rather more than is usual 
in youth, whether the use they make 
to oppose it, as they often 


of their knowledge be to 


accept it, as they often must, or 
ought to do. The spirit of the present age, he said, was, on the 
whole, the spirit of equality, to some forms of which,—the 
desire for civil equality, for instance,—he gave in his fullest 
adherence ; while to others,—the claim for social equality, and 
material equality especially,—he advised the most strenuous op- 
position. He referred the recent misfortunes of France,—and he 
observed incidentally that he had felt almost as bitter a feeling 


when he heard of the beleaguering of Paris and of the breach | 


made in the wall, as he used to feel as a child in reading ‘ that 


Lysander had entered the city of the Violet Crown,”—to the clean | 


sweep of social inequalities made after 1789, and he ended his | 
speech with an eloquent panegyric on the religious spirit which 
must ultimately prevent the spread of the new opinions, conclud- 
ing with some Greek lines expressive of personal faith in God, and 
of large toleration for those who do not share it, taken “ from the 
most Attic of Athenian poets,”a passage which he recommended to | 
his audience as well adapted ‘to guide their consciences and guard 
their lives.” The address was pleasant and by no means pedantic, 
in spite of its formal Greek quotation at the close ; but we con- 
fess to some disappointment at not having got out of Mr. Dis- 
raeli any literary confessions as to his favourite books, especially 
the favourite books of his youth. The occasion was a suitable 
one, and no one could gossip better about books than the Lord 
Rector of Glasgow, if he would tell his real preferences, and not 
the dramatic preferences of the leader of the Tory party. 


Nothing particular was said by Mr. Disraeli at the banquet, 
except that he had now led the Tory party for twenty-five 
years,—longer, he believed, than any other party leader in 
Parliamentary history,—and he declared that so far from there 
being any wish in the party to get rid of his leadership, 
whenever he had desired to relinquish it, the party had always 
insisted on his retaining the lead, ‘‘ and the only difference to me 
has been that they were the more indulgent and the more kind.” 
That is, of course, true, as Mr. Disraeli says so; but it may 
be also quite true that a leadership which no one would wish 
him to surrender, since any other leader would be impos- 
sible in competition with him, is yet a misfortune for the party. 
The fact is, Mr. Disraeli is like that intellectual crane which used 
to lead the oxen on a certain German farm. He makes every 
allowance he can for the bovine nature, but he cannot under- 
stand it. A Conservative leader who has nothing bovine in him, 
cannot but be a misfortune of vivacity and fancifulness. 


The difficulty about Lahej appears to have terminated, the 
Ottoman Government having issued peremptory orders to its 
commanders to leave the Sultan, and indeed Arabia south of 
Hodeidah, alone. These orders, however, have still to reach 
Aden; but some sort of a truce would appear to have been | 
established to await them, as the telegram affirming that the | 
Turks had attacked the Arabs is officially denied. Indeed it was 
nearly impossible that it should be true, as Colonel Mackenzie, 
commanding the British force, would hardly have looked upon 
Very strong pressure must have been 








such an attack unmoved. 
applied to the Porte, and it is most discreditable to the intelli- 
gence of our agents at Constantinople that the matter should 
ever have reached such a pass, Intelligence of what is doing in 
Arabia is surely easy enough to obtain, or has the Embassy no 
funds for secret inquiries ? 


A Home-Rule Conference has been sitting this week in 
Dublin, advocating a federation between Great Britain and | 
Ireland in place of the present Union, and demanding for Ireland 
In fact, what | 


f Commons and Lords. 
personal Union,” supplemented by an 


her separate Houses ¢ 
appears to be desired is a * 
Imperial Legislature here for the purposes of Imperial policy and 
finance, The Conference upon this wild scheme has not been 
particularly unanimous, the O'Conor Don, for instance, suggesting 
that it will be hard to make Irish nobles who don’t wish for 
a separate Irish House of Peers, come and sit in it,—and the 
unpopularity of Home Rule with the Protestants being a powerful | 
and admitted difficulty ; but none of the speakers seemed to see | 
that the chief difficulty of all is this,—that we English would much | 
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| very much technical knowledge. 
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rather separate from Ireland altogether than haye recourse ts 
this feeble an mischievous federation, and that the Home Ruler 
themselves won't hear of isolation. Wr* observe. by the wap. 
with some surprise, a report in the Maunehester Guap lian, - 
Thursday, that Mr. F. I. O'Donnell, *‘ of the Speetator, London.” 
was a member of the Home-Rule Conference. We n ed not ‘ag 


that we have sent no delegate to a Conference convened for 


1? *7) . a 

purpose which we r card as at once wild and mischievous : hor 
; no 

has Mr. O'Donnell represented this journal anywhere, on ay, 


occasion whatever. 


Three very important School-Board contests have taken 
place in the last week, in Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver. 
pool. The result in Birmingham put the eight Leaguers at 
the head of the poll; the Catholic came next; and last came 
the six Denominational Churchmen, who had been holdine 
prayer-meetings and using every other device in their power 
to carry a seventh candidate of their own party, which, with the 
Catholic, would have given them a majority of one on the Schoo} 
Board. Exciting as the contest was, only sixty-three per cent, 
of the electors polled; while in Manchester, where it was suffi. 
ciently hot, but went the other way, i.e., for the strict Denomina- 
tionalists, only about 43 per cent. polled. In Liverpool, where a stil] 
smaller proportion of voters seem to have voted, the Denomina- 


| tionalists have carried everything before them, the result being 


the election of five Roman Catholics, five ultra-Protestants, two 
liberal Wesleyans, two liberal Protestants, and a moderate 
Churchman, In such a Board we should hope to see the Liberals 
holding the balance of power, but no one can call it a satisfactory 
Board. We have commented elsewhere on the character of the two 
former elections, and on the abuse of the cumulative vote for small 
sectarian purposes, which seems likely to interfere with its useful- 
ness and power as an improvement on the old representative 
machine. To use it properly requires a due subordination of pre- 
possessions to principles. The enlarged power of choice conferred 
may be anything but a privilege, if it is wasted in the service of 
esprit de corps of a petty kind. 


The new Birmingham Board will be of use to all England, if the 
majority try their secularistic experiment in a large way. It is said 
that they intend to open the Board Schools to denominational 
teachers out of school-hours, and if this be only done with per- 
fect fairness as regards all denominations, which we do not 
doubt, we shall watch the experiment with interest, though 
we fear a factious ratepayer,—an Orangeman, say,—might 
object, and get a decree against the use of the school 
by Roman Catholic priests even in their turn. For our 
own parts, we expect the experiment to fail, both because the 
children will be apt to neglect the voluntary religious classes, 
and because those voluntary religious classes will not be con- 
ducted by any teachers to whom the children are used, and who 
have earned their respect for their secular knowledge. How- 
ever the experiment can be tried nowhere under more advan- 
tageous circumstances than at Birmingham, where it will be 
almost a matter of life and death to the League to make it 
a successful one. If they would take a hint from an opponent, 
we would recommend them to give up the radically bad notion of 
prohibiting the secular masters from taking part in the religious 
teaching, and so trying their experiment without exposing it to 
the heavy disadvantages of by far the most absurd and most 
bigoted of the Manchester Conference’s conditions. 





Mr. Henry James has, of course, become the Attorney-General, 
and it is given out that he is to be made a member of the Privy 


| Council,—i.e., to be made a Right Honourable,—in order that 
for the future the Attorney-General may be able to give the 
| Privy Council technical legal advice when needed. He is suc- 


ceeded as Solicitor-General by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, a clever, 
bumptious, witty speaker, but not one likely to bring much 
legal knowledge, except of the ‘ International Law” kind, to 
the aid of the Government, as he has practised only at 


|the Parliamentary Bar, i.e., before a committee easily intimi- 


dated by a clever man of the world, and not possessing 
The appointment is, indeed, 
understood to be of the politic kind, the kind that stops the mouth 
of a possible enemy, rather than of the sort which is bestowed for 
good service either rendered or expected. It is rumoured that 
Mr. Harcourt has conditioned for promotion—if ever, and when- 


ever promotion comes—in the political, and not in the legal line of 


| advance, and indeed the Law Courts would have a bad look-out 


if he were expecting some day to be Lord Chancellor. If there 
is to be a simplification next Session of the laws of settlement 
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ail, the Government will not be strongly represented, Mr. 
common-law lawyer, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
peing strong only Grotius and Wheaton and the art of 
managing 2 committee. Still, both of them are clever men, 

5 Solicitor-General has more than once in Parlia- 


> new 
though the new So" eee 
shown himself too clever for accuracy,—a dangerous quality 


and ent 


James being 4 
in 


ment é 
for a legal adviser of the Crown. 

The Times declares that the substitution of Dr. Lyon Playfair for 
Mr. Monsell is intended by the Prime Minister as a significant 
: Catholics that they need not look for any more 
iliate them of the kind typified by the Irish 
If this be sc, we can only say, 


hint to the Irish 
attempts to con 
University Bill of las 
first, that it is extremely unfair to throw over a good Postmaster- 
General, who has given all the support in his power to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy, for such a reason as that; next, that it will 
not increase of Ireland to know that the best 
[rish Members are eligible than before for Imperial 
duties; and lastly, that there is something a little ignoble 
in such an attempt to conciliate the bigoted Orange feel- 
especially when it takes the form, not of snubs to the priestly 
Cardinal Cullen's party, which would be whole- 
For our own part, we 


t Session. 


the content 


less 


ing, 
arrogance of 
some, but of slights to old political allies. 
continue to hope that the appointment of Dr. Lyon Playfair,—an 
admirable appointment in itself,—has no such meaning. No speech 
on the Irish University Bill was larger and fairer in its spirit than 
his,—a fact to w hich, though there were points of difference be- 
tween us, we, Who supported that Bill heartily, called marked 
attention at the time,—and Dr. Playfair gave the Bill ultimately 
thehelp of his vote. We hope the Times may be simply painting 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the colours most pleasing to its own 
fancy. But if he has really abandoned the great rule of impar- 
tiality, that Trojan and ‘Tyrian are to be the same to him so 
long as their statesmanship and their policy are equally good, 
his Government has suffered a declension of spirit which nothing 
can repair. 

Two accounts have been given of Mr. Lowe this week. 
is by Mr. H. Cole, who took the occasion of the opening of a 
School of Art in Spitalfields to declare that the late Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had a flinty bosom, was a * wilful 
man,” a ‘man of very bad ‘““no statesman 
whatever,” nothing but ‘‘a milk-and-water Rabelais,’— perhaps 
the most profoundly comic expression of contempt ever hurled 
He had actually proposed to put the Museum 


One 


judgment,” 


even at Mr. Lowe. 
at Kensington under the Trustees of the British Museum, and so 
put him—him, H. Cole—under the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and forty-eight other such. Mr. Goschen, 
who was to be the speaker of the evening, seems to have been 
quite taken aback by this attack, and admitted that Mr. Lowe was 
a ferocious guardian of the public purse, but declared him ready, 
above all things, to spend on Art. He was evidently not prepared 
for his duty, which was to denounce Mr. Cole as the greatest 
spendthrift of public money in the Empire ; nor if he had been, 
would the Spitalfields audience, which hates Mr. Lowe because 
he wanted them not to waste their matches, have allowed him to 
do so. Mr. Goschen was shouted down, and Mr. Cole went 
home, let us hope, quite happy that he had at last relieved his 
wrath which, as he admitted, had been sim- 
Ile will find, we suspect, before long, the 


of the 
mering for five years. 
truth of the great axiom in politics that temper never pays, 


bosom 





The other view of Mr. IIe has 
actually received a deputation from the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association, and sent it away so delighted that its chairman, in 


Lowe is a very different one. 


reporting the interview to the Zimes and the world, quite rises 
into poetry. He says the deputation went to the Home Oflice as 
boys go to school, but returned ‘as juveniles dismissed by an 
indulgent and parental superior.” The ‘great scholar and debater 
cheered the meeting with many sunny glimpses of his own anti- 
Puritan character,” and was clearly so unlike the Lowe known 


to man, that M. Pellegrini’s caricature stands a chance of remain- 


however, as just as 


ing unsold The cause of all this glee is, 
the expression of it is absurd. Mr. Lowe is opposed to the 
hours’ clause of the Licensing Bill, and desired a uniform hour for 


wn and country, which he was sure Parliament would 


n in which, from the oppressive way in which 


closing in tM 


gTant,-——an oF 


the Act ] n worked, we are inclined to coincide. Ie parti- 
cularly condemned th« power of exemption which is entrusted to 
Colonel Henderson, and which might be abused for political 
purposes, a remark in which the Chief Commissioner, who was 
present coincided. There can be no doubt that 


| been scarcely struck. 


| abused, and that a general hour of closing for town and country, 


say twelve, without exemptions, would be a much preferable plan, 
The argument that the last hour is the one that produces crime 
may be sound, but something iust be allowed for the dislike of 
average Englishmen for the re-establishment of the Curfew. 


The news of the Bengal famine has throughout the week been 
bad. 


to restrict expenditure, as the “ financial strain ” 


It is announced that the Viceroy has warned all authorities 
may be severe, 
and that some difference of opinion exists between him and Sir 
George Campbell as to the extent of money required at once. 
Sir George asked for half a million at once, but only got a 
quarter of a million, and that out of “ provincial funds,”"—that is, 
we suppose, the provincial budget of public works. A Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, it should be remembered, can only spend £500 
without the Viceroy’s sanction, and has no power of communi- 
cating with England, as the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
have. It is also stated in a Reuter telegram that the famine 
covers 25,000,000 of people (new census), and Reuter leaves out 
Benares and Goruckpore, which, though outside Bengal, have 
We have tried elsewhere to reconcile con- 
flicting accounts, and persuade Mr, Gladstone to compel the India 
Office to give upits absurd and evidently methodised obscurantism. 
We remain strongly convinced, as we see do the 7imes and Tele- 
graph, that though relief is still possible by most energetic prepa- 
rations, the neglect of them may leave on the conscience of this 
Ministry a loss of life like that of 1770. It is just in April, when 
the Budget comes forward, that Parliament will know the truth, 
and if it is as we fear it may be, the Ministry may imagine the 


temper Members will be in. 


The Austrian 
showed an expenditure of £38,730,000 against a revenue of 


sudget was produced on November 18, and 


£38,980,000, leaving a small surplus; but as the telegraphic 
report includes a sale of Rentes in revenue, all that we can say 
about it is, that the Finance Minister hopes to make both ends 
meet 1874. The Prussian Budget, on the other hand, 
reeks with prosperity. 1874 is estimated at 
£34,754,000, and the expenditure at the same sum, although 


in 
The revenue for 


large increases are made in the Ministries of Justice, Public 
Worship, and Commerce. The Government had a surplus of 
£180,000 in hand for last year, and had paid off £12,000,000 of 
Debt. 
doubt that Prussia as a State is very well to do. 
much can be said for her subjects is the point which has still to 


The telegram is not quite clear, but there can be little 
Whether as 


be determined, 


The Irish Lord Justice of Appeal, Lord Justice Christian, has 
been committing another of his curious escapades,—one turning 
on his favourite point that certain inquiries of the Court below 
should be made by the Judge himself, and not by his chief clerk. 
In an appeal from Vice-Chancellor Chatterton’s decision, an appeal 
heard on Thursday week, Lord Justice Christian, while affirming 
the judgment of the Court below, proposed to insert a declaration 
that as the inquiries ordered by the Court below were of a judicial 
character, they should be made by the judge himself, and not by 
his chief clerk, ‘To this the Lord Chancellor (O’ Hagan) objected, 
saying that such a declaration would be a gross insult to a distin- 
guished judge, charging him with sanctioning systematic illegality. 
He agreed that the inquiries were of a judicial character, and that it 
was the Vice-Chancellor’s duty to make those inquiries himself, 
but insisted that it was wrong and absurd to assume that he 
would violate his duty and his oath. Thereupon the Lord Justice 
notice of his dissent, but the 


wished to insert in the records a 


Lord Chancellor adjourned the Court, remarking that whether 


this could be allowed was a matter for “further discussion.” 


The Pall Mall of last Saturday founds on this scene a vi ry dis- 
and contemptuous note on the Irish Lord Chancellor, 


agreeable 


hinting that he shares ‘* his subordinate’s contempt for law,’’—he 
had maintained his subordinate’s respect for law, and declined 
to sanction a needless accusation against him,-—pitying him 
for his inferiority to Lord Justice Christian, and expressing 
satisfaction that the Lord Chancellor had threatened to 
bring the matter before the Hlouse of Lords. This, if the 
Va report may be trusted, the Lord Chancellor certainly 
did not do, and would have been very foolish and undigni- 
fied to do, Something vague about ‘another audience,” 
referring, we suppose, to the crowded state of the Court, appears 
to have been said. But all the Lord Chancellor did, was what 
to us the dignified and natural thing, he adjourned the Court 
for an op} nity of further consideration. Even sneers should 
be f ided na rate co ption of the facts 
Conso!s were on I ' to 
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legal means, it only remains for them to mak 
> ake th 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. iii, stutiay’a’ msing oy ‘htm, te mate the tata 
— | powers, and by liberalising, so far as they can, the Canals 8 
THE “MARSHALATE.” | tional laws now again taken in hand. They have bound th, 


\ E take that word from the Pall Mall Gazette, because it | President, so far as promises can bind any man, to remain 
: is the only one which rightly describes the Constitu- within his legal prerogatives; and we presume they inteng 
tion which the majority of the French Assembly have, in the to defend as strongly as they can the Constitutional lawe 

teeth of the French people and by an utterly illegal stretch | which may, as against the Assembly, tie his hands. Bat we 
of their authority, forced by an intrigue upon France. It is | confess we do not clearly comprehend their tactics, The 

not a Monarchy, for the title of President of the Republic has | My, of course, hope so to liberalise the laws that the President 
been maintained. It is not a Military Dictatorship, pure and | who does not possess the veto, will either be reduced to, 
simple, for it is to be hampered by organic laws, which a | nominal headship, or be compelled either to strike a coup d état 
Commission is to prepare and the Assembly to vote. It is | or to resign. But they can hardly expect that the majority, with 
not an Empire, for the soldier to whom all Executive power | the Left Centre admitted into the Cabinet, will fail to support 
has fallen is not elected for life, nor invested with the power | the man it has chosen, or that the new members who will 
of dissolution, nor empowered to demand a plébiscite. It is | now be elected will turn the balance, or that their own in. 
merely a “‘ Marshalate,” the selection as head of the Executive, | fluence will not be decreased by so tremendous a defeat, They 
with nearly uncontrolled power, of a man whose sole claim to | Must know that in three more years the Exile of Chiselhurst 
the office is, that the troops will probably approve of the selection, will be presentable to the people, and must be aware that the 
and that, therefore, order after a fashion may be maintained | Conservatives intend to use the Marshal to pave the way 
inFrance. It was maintained quite as perfectly by M. Thiers, | for a King. Their policy in remaining silent is there. 
a civilian who struck down the Commune as rigorously as any | fore inexplicable, unless indeed they have  satistieg 
soldier could have done; but the Marshal is more visibly power- | themselves that they can change the Ministry without 
ful, and the political cowardice of the Left Centre craved for a | Changing the President, and that seven years of such govern. 
palpable proof that, whatever the future of France, asoldiershould | ment will consolidate the Republic, till it can ba shaken 
be seen guarding their money-bags. They therefore voted for | Only by a Revolution which only Republicans can make, They 
the Marshal without restraint upon his power of declaring any | may be satisfied also that they can compel a dissolution, and 
of the Departments in a state of siege, and so proclaiming | that the Army will obey the new Assembly as it has obeyed 
himself master of France and subject to military law | the old, and with a majority at their back may dictate terms 
alone. s to Marshal MacMahon, but they are playing a very dangerous 
The coup dctat has been effected as usual in France, partly | 84™¢. In France power _aceretes to the Executive, more 
by andacity, partly by fear of the troops, partly by the sway | especially if the populace rises in insurrection, and of this in 
of the commercial section of society towards the successful | the South there is every danger. The Republicans will not 
side. Up to Monday there was still a hope, for the Commis- | rise without Gambetta, and he has repeatedly refused to bea 
sion of Fifteen had reported that the prolongation ought not | party to any such disintegration of France ; but the Commune 
to commence until the organic laws had been voted, which | ™4y, both in Marseilles and Lyons, and its suppression by arms 


would occupy much time; but on Monday the Marshal sent | would, so to speak, consecrate military rule. ‘The leaders, how. 
down a message of extreme violence rejecting the Report, | ever, must know facts of which we are unconscious, and as they 


declaring that a previous discussion of constitutional Bills | have deemed it wise to let this strange usurpation pass in 


would render uncertain and diminish the authority of the power | silence, there is nothing for outsiders to do except to lament 
the Assembly wished to create, and that for himself, he would | that France seems unable to break through her vicious circle; 
consent to nothing except the diminution of his ten years’ term | that even when at the cost of a revolution she has obtained a 
to seven, and that he would always use the powers entrusted | Tepresentative Assembly, it insists on forcing upon her and 
to him for the defence of Conservative ideas. These imperious | upon itself a personal power which she at heart detests. It 
words, which may mean that he will resist any Liberal vote 1S still more to be lamented that the wielder of that power 
of the Assembly by force, though they raised a terrific storm | is neither, like Napoleon I, a genius ; nor, like Louis Philippe, 


in the Chamber, which realised for a time Charles Reade’s | #0 Ulysses ; nor, like Napoleon IIL. before he lost his health, a 
description of “a den of wild beasts fed with peppered | statesman of wide ideas, but that France passes, as it were at a 


tongue,” had their effect; an adjournment proposed by | bound, from the dominion of Augustus to the dominion of Galba. 


the Right was carried, and it became clear that the Sosa 
Left Centre, instead of being roused, were cowed by a a 
an audacity which pointed to a coup d'etat. An amendment | THE CUBAN OUTRAGE. 
proposing an appeal to the people, though supported by the | Figs week it was not known that Great Britain is almost 
Extreme Left and the Bonapartists, was defeated by 499 to 88, as directly interested in the unscrupulous slaughter of 
the Left Centre trembling for their own seats; and on the | the prisoners taken in the Virginius as the United States. 
same evening the prolongation of powers for seven years was | There is, however, no manner of doubt that sixteen British 
voted by 383 to 317, showing a majority of 66, instead of | subjects,—one account says seventeen,—whose names are all 
the majority of ten by which the original proposal had | known and have been set out at length, have been put to death 
been carried, forty members of the Left Centre having | at Santiago for being concerned in the filibustering expedition 
gone over to the Marshal. Finally, on Wednesday, the | which the Virginius was taking to Cuba. These sixteen 
19th of November—a date hereafter to be important in | British subjects, moreover, seem to have been all men of an 
the history of France—the Ministerial proposal was accepted | inferior position, mere sailors, stokers, firemen, and the like,— 
in its entirety by a majority of 378 to 310. Success ‘assistant-engineer” being much the most dignified office named 
had brought its reward, and the Assembly, by a majority of amongst those enumerated,—whom it would in any case have 
68, voted that Marshal MacMahon should for seven years be been absurd to accuse of anything worse than being the 
President of the Republic, head of the enormous Executive | tools and instruments of other men in an unlawful attempt to 
staff, and commander-in-chief of the army; invested him, | assist a rebellion. Even, therefore, if it be admitted,—and as 
that is, with all the powers of the American President, which | yet we have no evidence on the subject,—that everybody on 
are greater than those of a King, without any obligation to | board the Virginius knew that the object of the voyage was 
consult the Senate, without any rule authorising impeach- | an unlawful one, nay, even if these men had been taken, which 
ment, without any provision whatever for a successor should | they certainly were not, in actual co-operation with the rebel- 
he die in the meanwhile, and without the slightest precau- | lion, nothing could have been more bloody than the sentence 
tion against his declaring all France in a state of siege. This executed upon them. Had Americans of the like social posi- 
tremendous exertion of constituent power has, moreover, been | tion,—mere followers of abler leaders, —been caught in Ireland 
made without an appeal to France, without the understood con- during the Fenian insurrection in the very act of aiding the 
sent of the people, and without a debate sufficient to bring out | rebellion, it would never have occurred to Great Britain to put 
the leaders of the Left. It is a coup d’tut achieved by the them te death. But in point of fact, it is hardly conceivable 
Duc de Broglie in favour of a man he hopes to direct in the that these sixteen British subjects could have been proved guilty 
Monarchical path, through the political cowardice of the Con- | of any offence at all against the laws of Spain. They were men 
servative Republicans, the weak-kneed, selfish, muchi-consolled, engaged to help in sailing an American steamer,—not 4 
much-educated Whigs of France. steamer of war,—which was carrying arms for sale to the 
The act, however, is accomplished, and as we do not believe Cuban insurgents, a perfectly lawful commercial enterprise, 
that either M. Thiers or M. Gambetta intends to resist by extra- however unwise. No doubt some of the leaders had been 
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aaedy engaged in the rebellion before, and it is said that repetition of these enormities, would be bound to take strong 
four of them were under sentence of death already, a sentence | measures to put an end to a state of things so intolerable. 
which only awaited their capture to*be put in execution. But Cuba has now for over four years been in revolt. Spain has 
this was not true of these unfortunate stokers and eciiore | sont 80,000 soldiers there without doing much, if anything, 
who were their instruments. All they are likely to have to subdue the insurrection; and if Spain cannot even ensure 
known was that they were engaged in a work very disagree- obedience among those whom she has sent to restore obedience, 
able to the Spanish authorities, but not in itself illegal ; | no civilised Power can be expected to endure much longer this 
and even if they had been sounded as to serving on the side | chronic anarchy. It would certainly be necessary to inter- 
of the rebellion after their arrival in Cuba, it is exceedingly vene in some way that would put an end to the causes of such 
ynlikely that any final resolution on that subject would have | outrages, and we do not see how it could be done except 
been announced before the ship reached the island. At all| by occupying some of the principal towns of Cuba, and 
events, nothing can be more certain than that these unfortu-! lending an effective aid to the insurgents which would tuin 
nate men had a right to a fair civil tria!, with all the delay | the balance against the Spanish Volunteers, and result in the 
and consideration which the subjects of a friendly power, not | independence of Cuba. We should be extremely sorry to be 
taken in any open offence against the peace of the country, | compelled to do this at the present moment, when it could 
ought to receive. It is not even true that the Virginius was | only end in setting up Alfonso,—for whom two of the authors 
a blockade-runner. There seems to have been no blockade | of the first coup d'etat, Serrano and Topete, appear already 
whatever declared of the coast of Cuba, and the majority | to have declared,—and we quite hope that President Grant and 
of her crew were, therefore, exactly in the position of | the Senate of the United States will be as heartily inclined to 
the crew of an English merchant ship sent to take | moderation as is the British Government. But if the rights and 
arms and ammunition to the South, defore the declaration | liberties of American and British subjects cannot otherwise be 
of the blockade of the Southern ports by President Lincoln. | secured, we do not see what other help there is out of this very 
Should we have tolerated for a moment that the crew of such | unpleasant emergency. We disbelieve with even more confidence 
a ship should have been tried by court-martial and shot with- | than we disbelieved last week the wish of the people of the 
out leaving time even for British intervention? If we had | United States to annex Cuba. The wiser and soberer amonget 
done so, we should have forfeited altogether the pretence of | them,—and the great majority of the voters are wise and sober 
protecting our own citizens in their lawful dealings with other in such matters,—are fixedly opposed to the extension of terri- 
countries. But the United States knew perfectly well that} tory, and especially to the extension of negro or half-caste 
such a course would have been wholly indefensible, and never | territory. The Senate would not even allow General Grant to 
for a moment attempted to do what the Spanish Government , complete his scheme for acquiring a West India island. And 
of Cuba has done in the most violent and insolent haste. General Grant is waiting now for the decision of Congress on the 
It is, however, quite clear that we cannot hold Spain morally | measures of his administration. The Press of course blusters, but 
responsible for what her self-willed colonial authorities did | the Press is singularly unrepresentative of political opinion in 
without her consent and, as it appears, against the wish | America. We believe that the United States will wish almost 
of her Government. Sefior Castelar, on the 6th November, | as much to avoid the annexation of Cuba as we should our- 
on the receipt of the very first intelligence of the capture of | selves wish to avoid it, though of course the indignation 
the Virginius, telegraphed the most peremptory orders not to | roused by the much more frequent outrages on American than 
execute any of the prisoners without referring the matter home; | on British interests makes the United States hotter on the 
and though some of them were already executed, and the six- | subject than we are. But to whatever unpleasant policy we 
teen British subjects were executed on the day after the mes- | may be reluctantly forced, we think and hope that both States 
sage was despatched—the 7th November—which was due to the | will adhere closely to two principles,—first, to be as long- 
inability, wilful or otherwise, of the authorities at Santiago to ; suffering with Spain as the largest possible view of what is 
get Seiior Castelar’s message, it would be very hard indeed | consistent with our duty to our own subjects will allow us to 
to press on Spain unduly for an act which the Cuban autho- | be,—and next, to intervene, if we must, after a fashion that 
rities committed, and for which Spain is apparently willing | will be the least galling possible to Spain, and one animated by 
to give any reparation in her power. We are glad to see, | no spirit of self-aggrandisement, but solely by the consideration 
therefore, that Lord Granville has taken a tone at once mag- | of what we owe to those who bear the British and American 
nanimous and firm, in declaring that “ Her Majesty’s Govern- | name. 
ment would reserve the question of the executions which had asia _ 
already taken place, but that they would hold the Spanish = : : ‘. 
Government A srs for any further executions of British THE ASHANTEE DESPATCHES. 
subjects.” That is, as we think, precisely the right attitude | 7 news from Ashantee published in London on Wed- 
to assume under such exceptional circumstances. No one | nesday is, with one single and most serious exception, 
ought to wish to aggravate the difficulties, already serious | exceedingly satisfactory. It shows, in the first place, that Sir 
enough, of Sejior Castelar’s Government; and it cannot be | Garnet Wolseley is an administrator as well as a soldier, and 
denied that any attempt to hold his Government responsible | that he understands thoroughly, one point excepted, the 
for what it did not do, but merely regretted, will produce a | exceptional responsibilities of his position, His motives for 
crisis in Spain almost sure to be fatal to his Administration. | risking so many valuable liyes in an unimportant expedition 
Indeed, on the very first notice of what had happened, the | against four petty villages in the bush, villages not on his 
Alfonsist Press at once took care to make it as difficult as/|line of march to Coomassie, are quite conclusive. He had 
possible for Sefior Castelar to make any kind of reparation. | discovered that the Ashantees and Fantees alike had con- 
In the face of such an emergency, it seems to us clear that sidered him merely a new Governor, and did not understand 
the generous and moderate policy on our part is the true one, that he was also Commander-in-Chief in a war, with forces yet 
and we trust that our example, if not our influence, may have | to arrive. This impression, while it encouraged the Ashantees, 
great weight with a Government that has certainly professed | who of course could not see the preparations at Woolwich, 
even warmer sympathies with the Spanish Republic than | discouraged the native allies, whose constant ery had been for 
ours has ever shown.—that has recognised it formally,|a European leader who had never come. Further, he had 
which we have never done,—we mean, the Government of the | found that the “friendly” tribes were in the habit of adhering 
United States. Of course, both Governments must obtain| to the strongest, and were convinced that the Europeans, 
reparation, so far as reparation can be given, for the people | though the stronger in the open, would never venture into 
unjustly executed, and we fear, almost murdered,—reparation, | the bush in pursuit of Ashantees, who therefore were, for 
that is, for their families and those dependent upon them.’ practical purposes, much the more trustworthy allies. Ile 
Spain will not, if we understand Seijior Castelar rightly, refuse | had finally decided that a little personal experience in the 
this,—nay, is even forward to offer it, if she can satisfy herself bush might teach him himself a very great deal. Instead, 
that the sentences were unjust,—and she will do all in her power | therefore, of ordering Colonel Wood, commanding at Elmina, 
to prevent any such outrages in future. But the really graye to attack the unfriendly villages around—villages proved 
question for both the United Kingdom and the United States | to be harbouring Ashantees, and without either women or 








is this:—* What shall we do if Spain should prove to have | children, that is, ruled by men who expected war—Sir 
no power to enforce her orders on the Spanish authorities in | Garnet went himself, arranged a movement which was kept 
Cuba | absolutely secret, and after ineffectually summoning the 


We must say that if that were adequately proved,—and | chiefs, marched on their villages, and destroyed them, with- 
we would show every conceivable forbearance in the mean-| out killing one woman or child. One child had been left, 
while, —either Power, if it had reason to expect or fear the| but an officer took that, the men quarrelled for the play- 
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thing, and the child will probably reappear one day as cook in | 


one of Her Majesty’s ships. The march was of the most daring 
kind, for Sir Garnet, with only 178 Europeans, 205 trained 
and disciplined Negroes, and 126 Houssas, had to march 
twenty-one miles through unchopped bush, which might con- 
tain any number of Ashantees, and did contain a great many, 
whose policy was much like that of Red Indians,—to keep in 
the forest, and fire on the invaders while themselves invisible. 
As almost invariably happened, however, in the old Red Indian 
wars, the heavy fire of the white men disconcerted them, the 
single gunand the rocket-tubes frightened them, and the Houssas 
dashing into the bush, caused a general flight. How many of 
them were killed the General does not know, nor does it sig- 
nify, except so far as this, that the smaller the enemy’s loss 


and the greater his demoralisation, the better for the expedi- | 


tion. If the Ashantees fled after a large loss the contest will 

be serious, for clearly they can fight; but if they fled after a 

very small one, which we imagine to be the truth, the struggle 

is over before it is begun. It is moral effect, not mas- 

sacre, which is wanted in Ashantee, as in India; and this effect 

has, we agree with the despatches, been thoroughly attained. 

First blood is everything in this kind of war, and it seems | 
from the latest reports almost certain that the Ashantees, 

either believing their allies cowed by the skirmish, or them- | 
selves alarmed by the Europeans, have decided to recross the | 
Prah and make for their own kingdom. If that is correct, | 
and the despatches seem incapable of any other interpretation, 

they will spread terror throughout Ashanteeland, and render 

the neutrality of all the tribes who will be behind Sir Garnet | 
Wolseley as he advances, tolerably certain. The neutrality, | 
in fact, may be changed, as Sir Garnet hopes, into 

active assistance, as the beaten tribes will want to share 

in the plunder of the great kingdom, and will acquire that 

indescribable but incurable dread of what the white man may | 
do, which makes us so formidable in Asia. If with less than 

200 Europeans Sir Garnet can penetrate as far as he likes into 

the bush, then of course the best thing to do will be to follow 

him, and not to fight him, he being clearly as formidable as 

Coffee Calcallee, and much closer to themselves. In fact, 

as the news spreads, the brunt of the work will be left to the | 
warrior tribe which supports the throne of Ashantee and | 
dominates the population, and it is to defeat this tribe which, | 
either from organisation, or genealogy, or creed, is separate | 
and braver than any other, that the Europeans are required. | 
The despatches published are believed to have been severely | 
edited, but even if this is not correct, it is quite clear that Sir | 
Garnet considers Europeans, and a good many of them, abso- | 
lutely essential to success. 

And this brings us to the one paragraph in his despatches | 
which excites in us a little fear. Is there not some sign of | 
rashness of judgment in the summary condemnation of the | 
Houssas as effective troops? Sir Garnet says :—“ No less 
important is the lesson I have myself learnt from this affair. 
I have been shown how little reliance can be placed on even | 
the best native troops in this bush fighting, where it is impos- 
sible to keep them under the immediate control of European | 
officers. The Houssas showed undeniable courage and spirit, | 
but their uncontrollable wildneg, the way in which they fired 
volley after volley in the air, or at imaginary foes in the bush, | 
expending all their ammunition, shows how little use they 
are for the work we have in hand. I do not doubt they will 
improve under the teaching of the officers of my force, and I 
hope shortly to have them more under my control, but I cannoi 
expect ever to make of them a thoroughly disciplined body.”’ 
These Houssas, who behaved exactly like French recruits, 
who, as Sir Garnet acknowledges, display the utmost gallantry, 
“had been drilled,” remarks Colonel Evelyn Wood, quite in- 
cidentally, just tivo and a half days, scarcely sufficient to take 
the wildness out of any recruits, certainly not out of Afreedees, 
whom Brigadier Hodgson turned into such soldiers, or the 
Sikhs, who so nearly beat ourselves. It is conceivable that 
something may be suppressed in this part of the despateh— 
some habit which British honour cannot put up with, 
as, for example, the mutilation of the dead—but even as 
regards that, there remains a question for Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
namely, whether these men can be considered disciplined at 
all. He says, and of course says accurately, that in fighting 
the Houssas get out of hand; but how could two and a-half 
days’ drill teach them to obey orders, or how many has he 
executed or otherwise punished for not obeying them? Clive 
could do nothing with his convicts till he shot a few of them ; 
and Dumouriez’ men, who won Jemappes, ran screaming to 
hide themselves in ditches ; while General Hodgson’s men, being 


more savage than all, became insubordinate, ond en ante 
to obedience by a summary process it is not worth whil “ 
repeat here. Of course the Houssas may be irreclaimabn 
barbarians, or, like some tribes of Red Indians — ‘ 
trollable in war; but then, how did Captain — 
turn them into such very effective police? Two a 
half days seems but a little time to allow saya . 
almost without officers to become disciplined, even if he 
were not black Mohammedans, with houri on the lone 
and probably some drug or other on the stomach. They wil 
improve, the General says, under the “ teaching of the office 
of my force,” but the officers of his force will scarcely im 
prove under the certainty that their chief neither can nor vill 
believe that their men can be made trustworthy, A little 
more experience would seem necessary to a judgment which 
if correct, will either compel the Government to garrison 
West Africa with Europeans, or, as Mr. Bright desires, tg 
retire from settlements too costly in life to keep, "4 
judgment based on two days and a half’s drill can hardly be 
considered beyond correction in the light of other experience 
Meanwhile, of course, Englishmen must be sent, and it is 
worthy of note that, as usual when Englishmen are at work 
the marines and blue-jackets have exhibited no sign of extra 
illness. 

Since this was written, the Daily News has received a full 
account of a second expedition, made to clear the road beyond 
Dunquah, an expedition entrusted entirely to Colonel Festing, 
the native allies, and fifty drilled West Indian negroes, The 
expedition was directed against the Ashantees’ camp, which 
was destroyed; but the Ashantees, once seeing our men in the 
open, commenced a galling fire, and slowly hunted the force 
back to its own camp at Dunquah. They charged most 
bravely, “and at one time nothing kept back the attack of 
the enemy but the steady working of Captain Rait’s seven 
Houssas with the 7-pounder gun and a rocket-tube. These 
men have been trained entirely by Captain Rait since the 
arrival of the Expedition on the Coast, and except for his own 
immense personal exertions on this day, worked the gun and 
rockets entirely themselves.” These are the men whom Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, on the strength of one day’s experience with 
a mob of them, drilled only for two days and a half, has 
summarily and finally condemned. 





THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. 


T is quite time that the India Office should publish a de- 
tailed account of all the reports upon the Bengal Famine 
that have been received from India, including Lord North- 
brook’s telegrams ; and that these reports should be unedited, 
or with such omissions only as affect private persons. They 
must have received letters announcing the beginning of the 
‘* panic ” or “ just foreboding,” whichever it is, as to the failure 
of the crops; and are, we doubt not, in possession of full tele- 
graphic despatches from the Viceroy,—not two-line bulletins 
such as newspapers send, but messages which.are despatches, 
These should at once be given to the world, and although they 
must be taken cum grano salis, owing to the incurable optimism 
of Indian official life, and the natural disposition of a great 
department to appear superior to emotion, still they may 
startle the public into exerting a pressure the reflex force of 
which will be felt in India, where the governing class, though 
thoroughly aware of the danger, still desires to prepare the 
public mind for its full disclosure. The great importing firms 
might publish their telegrams too, which, intended as they are 
for business purposes, and derived from buyers instead of 
sellers, will supplement the official accounts most effectively. 
Parliament cannot meet to inquire until it is too late to act, 
for the pinch will come in its hardest form in March ; and the 
time when silence was expedient, or even useful, is rapidly 
passing away. The evidence already accumulated points un- 
mistakably to two facts,—first, that everybody except ourselves, 
—or including ourselves for the last three weeks—have rather 
under-rated the calamity threatening us; and secondly, that the 
pecuniary pressure caused by that calamity will be of a kind 
which may temporarily cripple the Indian Government. Almost 
all telegrams differ as to the exact districts most stricken and 
the exact number of millions affected, one set using the old 
and the other the new census; but on a strict comparison of 
accounts, public and private, we cannot but believe that the 
crops in Benares, Behar, Goruckpore, Rajshahye, Dinajpore 
—Division, not district—are given up by the Government 
as “lost,” the crop being little more than a quarter of 
the usual out-turn; while in Burdwan, Bancoorah, Beerb- 
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Midnapore, Bhagulpore, and the three metro- 





“oe wnties. the distress will be most severe, 
= “ having disappeared. Every one of these 
yo Meer ex the one italicised is confirmed from 
ret kind of source, more especially by the weekly agricul- 
taral record pul lished by the Government to keep the rice 
trade informe The last or italicised remark rests on our 
ois corresp\ ndence, on the patent fact, admitted on all sides, 


n deficient by one-third in Calcutta, the centre 
of these counties, where the calcul ations: are most carefully 
made at the Observatory ; and on the obvious truth that these 
counties, all press 1 by drought and two by fever, must still feed 
Calcutta, where more than a million of people—the book ac- 
counts of the population of Calcutta give only the residents 
within the City proper —produce no food of any kind, but are 
qealthy enough to clear the districts round them. Bengal 
will be half starved long before Calcutta feels anything but 
gnusual dearness. We do not doubt but that any official 
documents to published must confirm these statements, 
though remarks will be made on the quarter-crop, or in some 
places the half-crop, which may be remaining. The existence 
of that crop, however, chiefly wheat and pulse, is balanced by 
the impossibility of sowing for the spring crop, the earth 
being as hard as iron, and the total known risk may therefore 
amount to this: —The Government will have to half feed from 
fifteen to twenty millions of persons—the local calculation is 
twenty-five millions—for the better part of twelve months, to 
supply rice for sowing, to see its opium revenue from Behar 
almost or totally lost, and to do this when throughout India 
there is scarcity of grain. The bare food of three millions of 
households will cost £300,000 a month, even if we assume, what 
with present prices is nearly impossible, that the lost part of the 
erop can be replaced for 2s. a month per household; the 
transport may cost any sum, and must cost as much; and the 
opium must sooner or later show a deficiency of £3,000,000, 
after every allowance has been made for the increase of price 
consequent on deficient quantity. 
the accounts of the scarcity are true, and if we determine to 
save the people, we shall not emerge from this calamity with- 
out a loss of ten millions sterling, or half as much as we spent 
on barely keeping alive the Irish population, not a third its 
numbers, In Orissa the expenditure was only 7s. 6d. a head, 
but then we lost half the population. The contributions from 
England will be nothing in presence of such a necessity, and 
the local contributions will be scarcely more. 
are few and can help but little, and if the Zemindars sub- 
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when it arrives, 
They must die in 


enormous efforts are made now, cannot 
be adequately met by any earthly power. 
heaps, these people; the only people who, for a century 
of adventure, have silently supported the British Govern- 
now in their yuld elect it 
and who, wanting physical courage, 
are so despised outside their own frontier, that in all 
other parts of India their sufferings will be 
except by civilians, as the sufferings of rats. If we could but 
make Englishmen feel for a week what, from personal know- 
ledge we feel, as to a sacrifice of this nation; of this race 
intelligent as Parisians, feeble as women, prejudiced as priests, 
who will refuse Burmese rice because its shape tells them it 
has come across the sea, and may taint their ceremonial 
purity, yet will sing songs about their own destruction full of a 
melodious pathos such as Burns could scarcely surpass ; who in 
the very hour of despair will recognise every act the State does 
for them, and die quiet, obedient, and unrepining, as men on 
whom God, not man, has poured out wrath ;—then we believe even 
yet they might be saved. But the task is beyond our powers, 
beyond those of anyone but some great poet who happened to 
know Bengal. We cannot paint the loneliness, the separate- 
ness, the inaccessibility of those scores of thousands of villages 
in the forest, where, under an Italian sun, a feeble people with 
bright and women as timid as hares, and little 
copper-coloured children in swarms who can laugh like 
English children, will in March be hunting for berries and 
little fish to keep alive a few hours longer; or with the pas- 
sive courage in which the Bengalee surpasses all mankind, 
sit silently awaiting death. They must spare? Do any of 
our readers know what an Indian workman when the hour 
of misfortune falls on him does in the way of sparing? He 
reduces himself and his wife to one meal of rice a day— 
not enough, if he has work to do, to keep him in health— 
then reduces the rice to rice-water, then routs the jungle for 
berries or bamboo-tops, and then quietly dies, his children 
looking on the while in full health and spirits, for it is only 
in extremity that the scarcity is allowed to fall on them. The 
kind of peasant who will die is the Tuscan of Asia, who will 


extremity, W 
} 


ment; who even, 


by plebiscite to rule; 


regarded, 


brains, 


| work through the year from 3 a.m. to 3 p.m.—the European the 


while cursing him for laziness, because he takes his ease just 
when the white man is abroad—who will pay his contribution to 
the State, a third of his profits, without a murmur; and if he 
hears of mutiny, will silently withdraw every boat by which 
the sepoy can travel, quietly hide every kind of food he desires, 


| mislead him as to every fact he wants to know, and if he gets 


scribe to the extent of their whole rent, which is practically | 


absurd, they will in return claim the remission of their | 


rent from Government. ‘‘ The Viceroy,” writes the Times’ 
correspondent, ‘‘ has warned all the authorities to curtail 
expenditure, as the famine may cause a considerable financial 
strain.” This order, which will ‘‘upset”’ more or less every estab- 
lishment in India, and produce of itself much misery and discon- 
tent, shows that Lord Northbrook anticipates a severe reduc- 
tion in the balances as certain, if not a call for new interest 
to pay on a new loan. He has already granted £250,000 for 
Bengal alone, half the sum Sir G. Campbell asked for, and 


must have assigned as much to the North-West Provinces, | 
The | 


in whose jurisdiction Benares and Goruckpore lie. 
accounts, as the relics of the new crop—which has been 
threshed too soon—are eaten up, must now go from bad 
to worse every week until, when Parliament meets, the body 
of evidence laid before it will be such as, if the precautions 
taken are not sufficient, will bring down a storm of wrath 
upon the Indian Departr~ at. 

We are giving the bare facts, recognised on all hands, and 
toning them far below what we believe to be the truth; but it 
18 On our consciences to state, at any risk of being charged 
With exaggeration, what we believe that truth actually 
vo be. Ju lging from the order about expense issued by 
the Viceroy — the most visible storm-drum he could 
hoist without creating instant panic — from the strong 
measures already taken by the police to prevent a rush 
for the cities, from the exact similarity of the climatic 
Teports to those of 1770, and from the sum already 
expended, or rather given away, on imaginary public works, 
we believe that the Supreme Government is at this moment 
feeling the first pressure of a famine in Bengal such as has 
not occurred for a hundred years; that of a famine which, i/ 
neglected, will reach the proportions of the famine of Orissa, 
and kiil right out a population equal to that of Italy; which 
actually dazes the subordinate Government, till the “ Bengal 
Office ’ hardly knows whither to turn; and which, unless 


! 


| duce. 


'triumph over man. 


a chance, bind him, with a grim sort of humour in his heart, 
to a bamboo, and carry him like a fresh-caught fish for the 
magistrate to judge. He will not fight, it is true, but in the 
Mutiny he chose his side, and neither torture, nor threats, nor 
passionate appeals altered for a second the passive, intelligent 
resistance which, as in the outbreak of the Chittagong garrison, 
made escapeso impossible. In a hundred years there has never in 
Bengal been a riot directed against the State, or a strike in which 
the people were not, by the admission of the white Government, 
mainly in the right. Allis so quiet, so devoted to a feeble 
but ceaseless industry, that there are great territories in Bengal, 
say Dinajpore, of which Englishmen never hear, of which no 
man in India doubts the peace any more than we doubt the 
peace of Suffolk, yet which slowly suck up the stores of silver 
sent from the disused European coinages to buy up their pro- 
And these men are to perish till, as we dread, half the 
result of a century of peace such as the Indian world has 
never before known is to pass away; the grand Census, 
the greatest testimony to English capacity for rule ever pub- 
lished to the world, is to be falsified; and the jungle, which 
will eat a deserted village in a year, is to rejoice in one more 
If the telegram about the twenty-five 


| millions is true, if a letter we have on the desk saying “it 


i 


will be 1770” is correct—and the sentence was spoken by a 
man who must have read every official report, however con- 
fidential—nothing can save them except an effort such as Eng- 
land awakened to true philanthropic rage could secure. Even 
that, if the people reject the sea-borne rice, as they did in Orissa, 
may fail, and Bengal may present a scene such as a few men 
still living saw in the worst villages of Ireland, such as the 
missionaries described not two years ago on the outskirts of 
Teheran. The Government in India will strive its hardest, 
but it will guard its treasury; will offer relief in works which, 
if the Bengalees do them, require high feeding at thrice the 
necessary cost; will check and counter-check against inevitable 
robberies, and will not, or rather cannot, reach those inter- 
minable villages as distant in time, although not in miles, as 
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Kief from London, where the people will in another month|teaching given; and that no child, however desolate ang ° 


be silently passing away. “It is all exaggeration and sensa- destitute, has any claim to hear of God at all, nay, that h 
tionalism,” the officials will say, as they said before Orissa lost | has a positive claim to complete silence on this greatest ; 
half its population,—a crime still unpunished, and almost | subjects on the part of the only teachers whom the Stat, 
forgotten. So be it. We have. given at the head of this/ imposes on him. Men who hold such views hold an ex 
article the most colourless report possible of official facts, and | tional or uneducational policy of the highest moment _ 
put forward this paragraph merely as the opinion of an in-| may well make it the cardinal point of their electoral cam 
dividual whom none but the Anglo-Indians will believe tillin| paign. But all who hold that the religious teaching of 
April Parliament forces out the truth, and a few statists count | children, in order to be effective at all, should be in the main 
up the endless roll of the dead. Seeing, however, if he does | spiritual and moral, and not dogmatic, except so far as the 
see, what the money loss must be,—in relief, in transport, in loss assumption that God is, and that Christ is a divine teacher 
of opium, in remissions of revenue, and in decline of tax- | are dogmatic assumptions, ought to put far from them the 
payers ; how inconvenient it will be to raise a Famine Loan in| effort to get in members of their own special shade of 
1874, when the loan must be raised to meet the huge job of | opinion, and combine on the men most likely to achieve SUCCasg 
1833—the compensation to the Company for trade profits it | in carrying out the general policy for which they contend, It 
was not making—it may, perhaps, be wise in the Duke of |is a very great danger of the otherwise transparently just 
Argyll to let the public know a little in good time. Let Mr. | cumulative vote, that it admits of people concentrating their 
Gladstone, who can feel as well as finance, demand now, | strength on getting in one or two dittos of themselves, instead 
and at once, the publication—unedited except by notes, and|of on getting the largest possible number of representatives 
unmutilated—of the famine telegrams from India. | of their most important convictions. If the cumulative yotg 
be used so as to answer its best ends, it must be used ing 
se s . large kind of way, not to screw in one or two men of the 
THE LESSON OF THE SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTIONS. | same sect, but as many as possible of the same principles, 

HE recent School-board Elections have been of consider-| The result in Birmingham, though it is a victory of the 
able interest, not only in relation to their results, but in| League, to whose principles we are as steadily opposed as ever 
relation to the lesson they give us with regard to the use of | does not seem to us by any means so mischievous a result - 
the cumulative vote. Manchester and Birmingham have | the victory of the narrow party at Manchester. In the first 
yielded nearly opposite results. In Manchester the ex- place, it was gained on a broad principle,—Secularism,— 
treme religious, and we may say sectarian, party have gained | and if the Secularists are to try their experiments anywhere, 
a completer victory than last time. In Birmingham the| it is in every way fit and proper that they should try them in 
extreme secular party have gained a majority of one for the | Birmingham. In the next place, even in Birmingham, the 
first time, and have placed all their candidates at the head of| stronghold of the extreme Radicalism,—i.e., in the English 
the poll. We cannot say we rejoice at the result in either| sense of the word “extreme,”—the Secularists on a fair 
case. In Manchester the party which has succeeded is one| system of voting have only just obtained a bare majority of 
of very narrow views, which will give no true expres-|the Board, and probably would not have gained that if their 
sion to the religious feeling of Liberals in relation to | adversaries, instead of being narrow sectarians, had favoured 
education at all. The seven Churchmen, we believe, returned | large unsectarian religious teaching. The Birmingham papers 
to the Manchester School Board are all Tories, and six out of | assert that the popular vote is really reached in Birmingham, 
the seven are not even moderate in their Toryism. One of| and was not reached in Manchester on the religious question. 
them, a Churchman of an Evangelical type, had been an_/| In point of fact, about 63 per cent. of the constituency were 
obstructive to the work of the old Board, and the old Board | induced by the intense vehemence of the Birmingham contest 
has lost, on the whole, its most moderate elements. The Tories | to vote, while in Manchester only about 43 per cent. voted, 
gained their victory, too, after a bad fashion. They put forth | but you can hardly call the difference—20 per cent.—a proof 
a most audacious statement as to the expense that a Liberal | that the popular heart of the constituency was reached in the 
Board would entail upon the city, suggesting, we believe, that | one case and not in the other, considering that so many as 37 
it would impose a rate of something like 2s. in the pound, | per cent. remained still unpolled in Birmingham. Counted by 
and this hypothetical calumny no doubt cost the Liberals| the number of voters, as distinguished from the number of 
many votes, although the assertion was fully and ably refuted. | votes, the friends of religious education were as 13,000 to 
The triumph of the Tories is due, however, probably to a| 19,000, even amongst the number polled. We do not think that 
legitimate cause,—the concentration of the Roman Catholic! by any means a bad result in a Radical borough, where appa- 
vote on the three Roman Catholic candidates, the Liberal party | rently the friends of unsectarian religious education had no can- 
not having a majority in the borough without the help of the| didates at all, and would have hardly known for whom to vote. 
‘Catholics. In the political elections the Roman Catholics usually | We should argue from the result in Birmingham, no less than 















vote with the Liberals. But of course on educational subjects | from the result in Manchester that the vast majority of the 


they are not in any sense Liberals. They really wish for 
sectarian education in the strictest sense, and it is, therefore, 
not unnatural and not undesirable that their vote should 
practically swell the majority of severe dogmatic Denomina- 
tionalists. What we have to regret in the Manchester election 
is the division of strength between the Wesleyans and the 
Unsectarians. The Wesleyans were, no doubt, friends of 
religious teaching, but they were friends of a much more 
liberal kind of religious teaching than the great majority of 
the Church candidates. By a little self-restraint and self- 
sacrifice on both sides, the Wesleyans and the Unsectarians 
might have agreed on seven candidates at least, who 
would have been elected, and who from their very modera- 
tion could have had more influence with the majority 
than the five elected Unsectarians, even allowing for their 
smaller number, will be able to effect. Roman Catholics 
may be justified in making every effort to elect Roman 
Catholic candidates, as pure Secularists are certainly justified 
in making every effort to elect Secularist candidates, for in 
both cases the doctrine in question is held to be of the very 
essence of the educational policy. Roman Catholics think that, 
for Roman Catholic children, there is no safe education pos- 
sible without Roman Catholic teachers, and of course their 
great object must be to make the School Board willing to pay 
for poor Roman Catholic children at Roman Catholic schools, 
and to prevent an order that they should attend at Board Schools. 
Secularists, again, hold that the giving of religious teaching 
of any kind at the public expense is an enormity, an affront and 
injustice to every one who does not approve of the particular 





whole English people are in all probability favourable to reli- 
gious education in our State-supported and rate-supported 
schools, buat that the narrow denominationalists have at present 
got in their pockets far too many of the proxies of those who 
really wish for religious, but not for a narrow denominational, 
education; and that what we need is a general effort to apply the 
method of the cumulative vote in a larger spirit than that in 
which it has hitherto been used. It is a great mistake for 
the friends of any principle to ticket their candidates Church- 
men, Wesleyans, and so forth, unless what they really mean is 
that Church teaching, Wesleyan teaching, and so forth, is the 
only kind of religious teaching for children worth anything. 
If they do not mean that,—if they mean, as we believe they do 
mean in hundreds of cases, and ought to mean in thousands, 
that their candidate prefers denominational teaching to no 
religious teaching at all, and is always ready to help a parent 
to send his son to the school he conscientiously prefers, but 
that in all Board Schools, and in all schools originally of 
denominational origin that are really wisely conducted, ‘the 
sectarian and dogmatic element should be kept as much as 
possible in the back-ground,—if that be what they mean, there 
is nothing they should guard more carefully against than ticket- 
ing their candidates with sectarian badges. We cbserve that at 
Birmingham even the Secularist candidates were prudent enough 
to call themselves not Secularists, but Liberals,—a name to 
which, in the exclusive sense, we hold that they had no right 
whatever. But it was a wise strategy. They took a wider 
name than that of the policy they advocate, and one which 
would even better describe some of their opponents,—(for how 
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can a policy be in the best sense liberal which leaves the most 
caltivating and humanising element in a liberal education tothe 
tender mercies of voluntary effort ?)—but certainly a name both 


more popular and wider than their creed. Their opponents seem 
, cut-and-dried views on the subject. 


to have been all ticketed by their petty creeds, and of course 
the result was mischievous, for it betrayed the origin of their 
candidature to be not in their educational principles, but in their 
denominational ties. 

One great lesson undoubtedly these elections teach, and it 
is one as applicable to the political as to the educational field. 
The power of throwing your whole influence in favour of the 
man most after your own heart, will only be beneficial, if it is 
exercised by men whose policy is large, and who are not 
utterly controlled by small prepossessions. The London 
School-Board Elections seem to us to have been conducted in 
the past and to be likely to be conducted this month on what 
is far nearer to this true principle than that of the Birming- 
ham and Manchester elections. But in politics especially 
we hope to see the cumulative vote used without any petty 
reference for complete harmony of view,—in the public inter- 
est, not in the sectarian interest of the individual voter. If it is 
so used, it will be one of the greatest political boons which 
the political experiments of the age have suggested. If used 
as it was used at Manchester, and as it has been used at 
most of the smaller School-Board elections, it will be an 
instrument of almost pure evil, instead of one of the most 
effective auxiliaries of the true theory of representation. 


THE LORD RECTOR OF GLASGOW. 

HE characteristic which makes Mr. Disraeli so fascinating to 
literary men is this,—that he hardly ever makes one of his 
greater efforts without at one and the same time giving you oc- 
casion both to laugh with him and to laugh at him, and yet, when 
you are doing either the one or the other, you are quite aware that 
you are very near the border-line of the other mood. ‘There is 
something very attractive in a public man who, within the same 
breath, makes you feel both his inferior and his superior, whom every 
one admires, and to whom, nevertheless, everyone feels to a certain 
extent justified in mentally using a tone of playful condescension. 
This has been Mr. Disraeli’s characteristic from his very first appear- 
ance as a writer in that book to which he referred on Wednesday 
with an evident tenderness, such as, to use his own expression, the 


mother feels ‘‘ in dilating on the qualities of her darlings,” to his | 


lastappearance in the double character of ‘Tory leader and Glasgow 
Lord Rector this week. The sarcastic knowledge of the world 
displayed in ‘* Vivian Grey” makes everyone admire its dash and 
brilliancy, but the rodomontade of eloquence and sentiment, the 
melodramatic grandiosity, and the philosophic pomp make everyone 
laugh at the writer as well as with him. When Vivian Grey so 
promptly prescribes for the Marchioness of Carabas’s favourite 
dog, and assures her off-hand that the fit is ‘‘ not apoplexy, but 
the first symptom of an epidemic,” we are delighted with the dash 
and presence of mind of the young adventurer. But when he tells 
us gravely that Experience is the grandchild of Action,—‘‘ the 
genealogy of Experience is brief ; for Experience is the child of 
Thought, and Thought is the child of Action,”’—and apostro- 
phises Experience in these bombastic terms, ‘‘ Thou art the saviour 
of all things and the destroyer of all things; our best friend and 
our bitterest enemy ; for thou teachest us truth, and that truth is, 
—despair. Ye youth of England, would that you could read this 
riddle !”—every man feels justified in smiling down at so curious a 
solution of flat common-place in bombastic heroics. And precisely 
the same qualities which have distinguished Mr. Disraeli throughout 
life, and always made him a favourite with literary politicians, who 
are a little flattered by feeling really superior in some sense 
toa public man whose extraordinary cleverness they are always 
being forced to admire afresh,— were conspicuous only last 
Wednesday in his Glasgow speeches. Youth, said Mr. Disraeli, 
is ‘a period of great doubt and difficulty. It is a period alike of 
false confidence and unreasonable distrust ;” and if that be true 
and shrewd, as we all know it is, Mr. Disraeli is well nigh as 
young at 68 as he was at18. His Bath letter showed as much false 
confidence as his great speech about needing three months to study 
the archives of Downing Street before he could find a policy 
showed, if he were serious, unreasonable distrust. Nay, his speeches 
at Glasgow showed both qualities in full blow. It was false con- 
fidence to assume that he could frighten Scotchmen by *‘ threaten- 
ing” them with the growth of a spirit of social equality which is so 
deeply rooted already in Scotland, that no one who interprets, as 
Mr. Disraeli did to the Scots, ‘* the spirit of the age,” could either 


ignore it or regard it as a danger. It was “unreasonable dis- 


| trust "to think, if be did think, that his own personal prefer- 


ences in relation to books and studies would be any the less 


| interesting to a Scotch University audience, that a number of 


academically educated men have lately given their comparatively 
Mr. Disraeli indeed made of 
his Glasgow speeches, moderated in tone as they were, the same 
curious amalgam of keen worldly sense and mock-heroic thought 


| Which distinguished his earliest productions and his first unfortunate 


efforts in the House of Commons. He warned young men against 
the danger of confounding quick sensibility with creative power, 
and told them that if they did, they would some day find them- 
selves ‘‘ publishing poems which nobody would read, making 
speeches to which nobody would listen, and after indulging reveries 
of leading armies and directing Councils, they would find them- 
selves incapable of influencing the conduct of an ordinary indi- 
vidual,”—which was shrewd enough ; nor could anything have been 
better than his description of the ordinary feelings of men when 
vain authors take to discoursing on their own works,—* Everybody 
present soon gets wrapt in abstraction; one looks at the ceiling, 
| another at the fire, another perhaps yawns;” but then nothing 
could have been conceived in a more falsetto tone than his 
predictions of mischief from the spread of the spirit of ‘‘ social ” 
as distinguished from ‘‘ civil” equality, and of the taste for what 
he called ‘ material’ and ‘ physical’ equality, which, according to 
the Lord Rector, was rising “like a moaning wind in Europe,”’ and 
which, when his youthful audience enters the world, may pos- 
sibly have become ‘‘a raging storm.” Mr. Disraeli, in his anxiety 
to make political capital out of the fate of France, altogether 
forgot to deal with social equality both in Scotland and 
America, where, certainly less than anywhere in the world, is 
there either a ‘‘ moaning wind” or the threatening of a “ raging 
storm.” Mr. Disraeli, however, cannot grow old. The charac- 
teristics of his youth,—a certain real genius for casting glances of 
swift, rapid, penetrating insight into the superficial motives and 
life of the world, and a tendency to make big theories out of the 
very empty material of big words,—were almost as strongly marked 
at Glasgow last Wednesday as when he contested High Wycombe 
forty years or so ago. He was as acute in explaining to the 
canny Scotch youths that their (probably not very frequent) 
complaint of premature despair,—Scotland is much less sub- 
| ject to it than England,—is not a stroke of moral apoplexy, 
|but ‘only the first symptom of an _ epidemic,” as he 
|was in making the same explanation to the Marchioness 
of Carabas in relation to her sick dog. And he was as 
solicitous to lead up to a pseudo-climax about the supreme 
danger of the wish for social and physical equality, as he was to 
/ overawe his readers in ‘‘ Vivian Grey” with the splendour and 
originality of his apostrophe to Experience, *‘ the child of Thought, 
which is the child of Action.” Mr. Disraeli’s genius remains 
what it always was, a curious and artificial blending of genius 
and wind. It is as if his vivacity and keenness of vision had 
not been quite enough to make a great man of him, and in order 
to eke them out and give them the requisite stimulus, he had 
needed the infusion of a barbaric vanity on the score of bis own 
weakest and most stilted moods of thought,—a vanity which, in 
spite of its very misleading and amusingly falsetto intellectual 
| character, has really served its purpose of bringing up his self- 
‘confidence to the pitch needful for great efforts. In short, Mr. 
Disraeli always seems to us to have a very good notion indeed of 
the kind of emphasis and weight of language requisite to make an 
|impression, but by no means to discriminate carefully between 
thoughts worthy of that emphasis and weight of language, and 
thoughts which are not. He discerns the sty/e of intellectual 
greatness better than its sudstance, and instantly throws an empty 
notion into an imposing shape. And for ordinary audiences that 
answers about as well as a much more adequate adaptation of 
‘matter to form would do. Ie becomes ridiculous indeed when 
he makes his hero say, in “‘ Sybil,” ‘* No, I neversmoke. ‘Tobacco 
is the tomb of love.” But that is a strong case. The majority of 
hearers and readers don’t detect a falsetto or melodramatic tone 
Windy phrases ostenta- 


about an empty combination of words. 

| tiously used, affect nine-tenths of mankind as much as real 
thoughts powerfully expressed. And when the man who can do 
this can also in other cases impress the other one-tenth by his 
real shrewdness and wit, his inconvertible paper-money does him 
almost the same political service as his real coin. 

It is, we believe, not at all uncommon for the element in a 
public man which really makes his genius effective, to be posi- 
tive alloy, and not itself of the nature of genius. It was 80 
undoubtedly with Dickens. Observation and humour were of the 
lessence of Dickens's genius, while that melodramatic strain after 
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effect which was so noticeable a feature in all his works was mere 
alloy,—a vein of genuinely poor and vulgarore. But we exceedingly 
doubt whether Dickens would ever have made a tenth or a hun- 
dredth part of the fame he did make without it. It was the vis 
viva which set bim working and kept him working,—the condition, 
therefore, of the manifestation of his true genius. It was the 
same with Lord Lytton, who has written more than nine-tenths 
alloy, and a very rubbishy alloy, to every tenth of fine literary 
work ; but without the rubbish, the gold would never have been 
seen at all. It was the declamation, the high-flown romance, the 
grandiloquence, the spurious art, the pretentious philosophy, which 
gave Lord Lytton the zeal and motive to write, and so made him 
an opportunity for displaying his ckilful study of the world and of 
fashionable diplomacy. ‘lhe showy element in men of genius is 
generally a bad and artificial element, but quite as g nerally it is 
the goad which drives them on to the exhibition of the finer quali- 
ties which they possess, and which would have remained hidden if 


they had not had the poorer qualities too. Mr. Disraeli, if he has | 


the full self-knowledge which he recommended to the youths at 
Glasgow, might give us a most valuable chapter on the advantages 
and disadvantages of literary fustian; which, though it has gained 
him directly no genuine fame, has undoubtedly been of the greatest 
use to him in setting off and bringing out the richer qualities of 
his literary mind. 


FATHERS AND CHILDREN, 
M* DISRAELTDS hint as to the true reason why fathers and 
ze mothers make so many mistakes about their children is a 
very valuable one, though weshould dispute his method of arriving 
at it. It is not fair to say that in the family circle perception of 
character does not exist. It exists there, as well as every where 


else, butis much morecommon. Not many people, indeed, are pos- | 


sessed of the power which makes statesmen and kings efficient, that 
of discerning character almost ata glance, or, at all events, upon 
evidence which to other men seems tota!ly insuflicient. Still the 
power must belong to every head of a great business, say a suc- 
cessful traffic-manager or successful shipowner ; and as there is no 
want of such persons, the power is not quite so rare as those 
think who always test a man by his success in politics, But 
the number of persons who can understand a man upon 


very complete and long-continued masses of evidence, can | 


limit and define his capacities, and form a fair judgment of 
his chances in life, is very great, or business could not go on so 
well as it does, or so few complaints be heard, except in fiction, 
of children being forced into wrong grooves. We suspect most 
wives understand their husbands and most fathers their children 
very well indeed, and that the popular phraze about the blindness 


of parents is merely a popular phrase. ‘The blindness of parents | 


about grown-up children is, it is true, frequently very marked ; 
but that is the effect of long habit, which would blind them 
equally to the merits and defects of anybody else. Most parents, 


we suspect, see through their children clearly enough, their failures | 


being only apparent failures, because they see and admire or dis- 
like qualities invisible to the outer world. Unselfishness, for 
example, is a quality scarcely to be detected beyond the domestic 
circle, because outside that it becomes mere politeness; while 
there are varieties of temper which seem to outsiders in- 
tolerable, but which to those who live within are known 
to be independent of the character,—the temporary result, 


perhaps, of temporary disease. It is always assumed that affec- 


tion blinds people, but that is an error derived mainly from 
the experience of love, into which passion largely enters, If that 
were the blinding force, then all people would love all their 


children equally, which they always affect to do, and very often 


strive hard to do, but never, if the truth were known, succeed in 
doing. Nor is the blinding force vanity, for though, no doubt, a 


father may see. himself reproduced in his son, and so be as blind | 


about him as about himself, he can hardly be blinder; and 
the number of people who are really blind about themselves, 
except as to some special capacity, is exceedingly small. Every 
man is mad, people say, on some one point or another; but it is 


only on one point, and Gibbon, who esteemed himself a lady- | 
killer, was no more blind about his mental defects than any other 


very successful person. People think parents silly about their 
children because they talk so much about them, but that is only 
the result of the fact that no talk bores so grievously as talk 
about characters in which you feel no interest whatever. You 
at once, having no data, suspect the analysis to be untrue; 
and, if it is favourable, wish it to be, because its truth would 
imply a superiority in your friend. The truth is, that the 


| modern society could not be exercised at all without very. gin 
siderable knowledge. » 

No. Mr. Disraeli gives the right clue when he Bays 
the child who fails in after life probably “has shown no 
deficiency in the qualities which obtained him hig early 
repute, but bas been wanting in the capacity adapted to 
subsequent opportunities. The parents have judged rightly 
in their inner estimate of their children—remember, the outward 
estimate is frequently mere acting—but they have not been able 
or competent to make that estimate good by surrounding the chil 
with favourable circumstances, to place him on a line which Suits the 
breadth between his axletrees. ‘The boy is the boy under the influence 
of home, the man is the boy under circumstances so strong as to 
have changed his whole character. When old Mr. Clive set his son 
down as a troublesome, disobedient, dangerous dullard, he was hot 
| wrong, but right, the astounding difference between the boy and the 
man being due only to circumstances. Clive never was anything 
but disobedient and dangerous, but it happened that being at 
the top, his vice only manifested itself once, in his challenge to hig 
colonel, and that his dangerousness found scope against the 
enemies of his country. He showed himself in England rather g 
stupid, heavy man, fond of fine clothes and waste generally, 
who the moment he began to brood shot himself, hig 
only faculty being the one his father could not test, op 
|his colonel either,—a genius for command, whether in the 
council-room or the field. Do you suppose Chesterfield is. 
took his illegitimate son? ‘Then why did he write to him only 
on the points in which, by universal testimony, the young man 
failed? A mother praises a girl’s wit, and the neighbours thiuk 
her a fool, but the wit is there, only wealth, and its consequence, 
refining education, are required to save her from seeming aud 
being pert. ‘The father is mad about some bright child’s powers, 
and in life the child fails utterly. Webat a fool is the father! Not 
|a bit of it. ‘Che brightness was there, but the child is out of the 
| only groove in which he could employ it fully; or his nature 
demanded a certain gentleness of life for its development, 
and as circumstances went wrong, the character had to re 
| mould itself into something different and very ordinary. Set 
Clive to a banker’s desk, and what a bad lout he would have 
‘been! The mere difference between out-door and in-door life 
| will make boys fail or succeed as men, if they miss the one 
of the two which would have suited them, a fact upon which, 
by the way, Lord Lytton in his later novels was always dilating; 
while to girls, outward surroundings appear sometimes to be 
literally everything. The boy may be ‘the father of the 
man,” but Circumstance is the mother, and the combi- 
nation admits of endless permutations. The little draftsman is 
no artist, because the wish which made him draw has been super- 
| seded by another; and the bright child is the sober or sad woman, 
| because circumstance, or some previously undeveloped capacity for 
melancholy, has made her such. ‘There is nothing, or next to 
nothing, to be predicted from childhood, not because parents are 
fools, but because circumstances not only influence, but in many 
| cases actually alter character. The English people, usually speak- 
|ing, have discerned Mr. Disraeli’s remedy, and reduce all his 
| phrases about introspection into the order, ‘‘ Choose for yourself ;” 
but of what use is that to a lad who has no test by which 
| to try his own powers, except life itself, in which a blunder may 
| be fatal? Mr. Disraeli’s introspection, as he admits, never tells a 
lad anything till he has failed, when it is either too late, or cir- 
cumstances have happened to limit the area of choice. The 
truth is, there is no test whatever, and it is because there 
jis none, not because parents are fond fools, that we see 80 
}many unlooked-for failures and unhoped-for triumphs. The 


j only thing that can help children, especially boys, to make 
| life certain, is to cultivate in them that patience, bright or 
| dull, which we call fortitude or perseverance, and which, if it 
does not command success, at least enables a boy to endure failure. 
‘* It is dogged as does it,” said Mr. ‘Trollope’s old brickmaker to 
| Mr. Crawley, and nine times out of ten in this life the brickmaker 
| Suggests the only remedy. 


| 
PROFESSIONAL THEOLOGY. 

| YVUE Newspaper Press is in the unhappy predicament of not 
giving perfect satisfaction to Dr. Dickson, Professor of 

| Theology in the University of Glasgow. We cannot indeed flatter 

ourselves that we shall be able to state with precision what it is that 

the learned Professor objects to, for in the first place, he throws 

in so many qualifying phrases and makes so many reservations, 


watchfulness over children which is the distinctive mark of our | that we can hardly affirm him to mean this, that, or the other thing, 
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haan the risk of being told that he did not mean quite what we 
_ and in the second place, long experience has with us 
End a prophetic strain sufliciently to enable us to predict 
oa, hen we happen to find fault with any public apeener oo 
griter, we never sh ; exactly hit his meaning. We might sink 
gnder a sense of this incapacity, were it not that we invariably 
sin faith in our own accuracy when we praise what bas been 
y said or written. Zhen our genius is never at fault; we 
strike the mark in the white; and the bolder and more 
the praise, the more exactly do we find ourselves to 


reg 
publicl 
alwa, 
enthusiastic , , : 
have succeeded in interpreting hidden meanings. On this occasion 


ay nothing very severe of Dr. Dickson, but our 





we intend to § ; 
purpose certainly is to take exception to views w hich he has been 
propounding, and we therefore take the precaution to state in the 
outset that we do not pretend to define his position with mathe- 
matical accuracy, but report and comment upon what to us appears 
to be his general drift. 

He seems, then, to warn Newspaper writers off those theological 
preserves in which professional and professorial theologians like 
himself take their pleasure; and that, not for the reason for 
which poachers are ordered off other preserves, namely, because 
they shoot too well and knock down the birds, but because their 
shooting is wild enough to shock the sensibilities of crack-shots 
like himself, and because they are sure to fire wide of the theo- 
logical mark. ‘‘ There had been of late years,” said Professor 
Dickson in his address at the opening of his class, ‘“‘a growing 
disposition on the part of our leading newspapers to meddle with 
topics of religion and of theology, and to deal in assertions as to 
the current of opinion in theological matters, or even as to the 
results of theological inquiry, as if there could be no question of 
their correctness, or of the title of the writers to speak with 
authority on tae subject.” ‘T'wo things are here specified, the 
« meddling” with religion and theology ; and the ‘‘ asserting,” by 
that ‘‘ the current of 
sets in a particular direction. 
Dr. Dickson casts 


way of information offered to readers, 
pinion in theological matters ” 
Let us look first at the second cf these 
light on his meaning by observing that ‘* small sections or coteries ” 


things. 


are apt to fancy themselves far more widely representative than 
they really are, and, when they have a right to speak only for them- 
selyes, to announce themselves as speaking for the public. ‘‘ Was it 
possible,” asked Dr. Dickson, ‘‘ that the newspapers had not been 
superior to the weakness of yielding to this pleasant illusion?” 
The Professor manifestly hints that newspapers convey an erron- 
The 


coteries in which newspaper writers move have discarded much in 


eous impression of the state of theological opinion and belief. 


the old dogmatic theology, and the sentiment of the coteries is 
If this is what Dr. 
Per- 


forward as that of the public. 
there is, we think, a measure of truth in it. 


mistakenly put 
Dickson means, 
sons who move in educated society are apt to forget that a pro- 
digious majority of persons are, in respect of intellectual alertness 
and inquisitiveness, and of capacity to form an intelligent opinion as 
1 effected in the intellectual progress of the age, 


to what has be 
1 Young men, fresh from the Universities, 


thoroughly uneducated. 
exulting in the thought that ‘‘ science marches,” and in the per- 
suasion that they march at its head, have no idea how small is the 
effect of their sceptical brilliancies on the forty thousand British 
and Irish congregations, more or less, which sit weekly, in devout 
somnolence, at the feet of forty thousand preachers. But Dr. 
Dickson is extremely likely to err on the other side. There are 
clerical coteries, there are orthodox tea-table circles, in which he 
will find it pleasantly taken for granted that ‘all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of creation,” or at least from the 
beginning of modern dogmatic theology. ‘bis assumption is as 
wide of the truth as the other, and the error is far more serious. 
Guarding ourselves jealously against the prepossessions and the 
sweeping conclusions of intellectual coteries, we have the firmest 
conviction that a revolution in theological opinion bas been taking 
place within the last century, and with immensely accelerated 
pace during the last twenty-five years, compared with which, the 
theological revolution of the sixteenth century was superficial. Dr. 
Dickson will not be far wrong if he trusts newspapers to tell him 
What the thinking part of the community are saying and specu- 
lating in re theologica ; and when the thinking part of the com- 
munity has made up its mind, it will contrive, sooner or later, to 
take the unthinking part of the community along with it. 

But the newspaper press not only publishes questionable infor- 
mation as to theological opinion; it dares to express theological 
opinions of itsown. ‘* Because we admired an editor as a sagacious 
Political counsellor, or as possessed of a versatile skill that could 
on Occasion make the worse appear the better reason, why should 
he insist,” asked Professor Dickson, ‘‘ on constituting himself our 
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spiritual adviser? In what capacity, might it be asked, did these 
newspaper writers offer their opinions touching theology? Were 
they exponents of the mind of the Church? If so, who asked or 
delegated them to represent it? Or did they write as men of the 
world, indifferent or hostile to the Church? If so, why should 
they obtrude their judgment in its concerns?” Nay, to touch 
the quick o’ the ulcer, how can we tell that they have ‘ studied 
theology so as to speak with the authority of direct personal 
knowledge?” If they are professional theologians, they ought 
**to lay aside the anonymous veil,” and let the public know 
‘“‘the position and qualifications of its instructors.” If they 
have not specially studied the subject, ‘‘why should they 
offer in theology an opinion which they would never think 
of offering under analagous circumstances in medicine?” It 
will promote perspicuity if we distinguish, and take separately, 
the three topics mooted in these sentences. First of all, does the 
Church delegate these editors to speak for her ? 
and they have not the slightest ambition to speak with her 
authority. In point of fact, Dr. Dickson’s questions about delega- 
tion, though intended to be logical and pertinent, are wholly irre- 
levant. It is impossible that the public should be in the slightest 
degree mystified as to the difference between a newspaper writer 
aud one entitled to speak authoritatively for the Church, nor 
would it occur to one in a million newspaper readers to ask by 
what authority the newspaper writer discusses the affairs of the 
Church. His rule in selecting subjects for discussion is that the 
public are interested in them, or may be led to take an interest in 





We answer no; 


them, and he speaks with exactly the same authority of Pope, and 
prelate, and street preacher, that is, with no authority at all except 
what lies in the worth and the weight of what he says. But why, 
secondly, do newspaper writers, who dare to speak on theology, 
retain the veil of anonymity? We take it that anonymity in 
theological writing is on much the same footing as anonymity in 
other kinds of writing. ‘The rule of all rational editing is to em- 
ploy writers who understand the subjects on which they write, and 
the public have as good a guarantee that the man who writes on 
theology knows what he is about, as they have that the man who 
writes on agriculture understands the rotation of crops, and that 
the man who writes on pictures can tell a daub from a master- 
piece. Very able men are divided in opinion as to the merits and 
demerits of the system of anonymity, but it certainly has this 
advantage, that every opinion stands, so to speak, on its own feet. 
Thousands of men when they get into pulpits, and some men, 
perhaps, when they get into professors’ chairs, feel themselves 
invested with a dignity which will make their nonsense pass for 
sense; but the opinion which is put into circulation without the 
stamp of any name is not likely to pass current for a long time 
unless there is in it a mixture, at least, of gold. 

It is, however, in his last question that Dr. Dickson would pro- 
Do newspaper writers presume to offer 
Do they not acknowledge that special 
Newspapers, we reply, 


bably intrench himself. 
opinions on medicine? 
study is, in this instance, indispensable ? 
never hesitate to offer opinions on medical questions when it comes 
in their way todoso. On medical questions which interest the 
public, newspapers speak freely, and editors adopt the course 
which they adopt in other cases, to wit, look out for qualified per- 
sons to discuss them. But we deny that the parallel suggested by 
Professor Dickson is just. ‘'Topics of religion and theology,” to 
use his own words, do not require, for their legitimate treatment, 
such a special training as enables a man to name and discriminate 
the bunes of the hand, the muscles of the thorax, or the valves of 
the heart. How does Dr. Dickson himself define theology? He 
holds it to be, as we gather from the report of his address, the 
science which treats of ‘‘ the original development, mutual rela- 
tions, and organic connection of the truth set forth in the New 
Testament.” So be it. Why should not men who have the New 
Testament in their hands be competent to form and express an 
opinion on these things? The New ‘Testament itself, indeed, 
does not make use of so many big words in describing its theology, 
and it is on no point more explicit or more emphatic than when 
it proclaims the simplicity of its teaching. But why should any 
rational man be incapable of carefully reading the books of the 
New Testament and ascertaining their meaning? Shall we say 
that our worthy Presbyterian Professor, deeply unconscious no 
doubt of the fact, has been making one clutch more at the right 
of authoritative interpretation of Scripture, vested, in the good old 
ecclesiastical times, in the Church? His notion of freedom of 
judgment is certainly too narrow for a fervently Protestant 
country, and for the University of its most intrepidly liberal town. 
Our own clear conviction is, that the one inevitably fatal course 
| that can be taken with religion and theology is to make them the 
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specialties of a class, the mysteries of a guild, the talismans of a; was disposed to hold with too imaginative a belief, and to prove 
priesthood. It is when they ‘‘ mingle with the human race,”|to his own mind with too great subtlety, that the Church of 
when the few simple maxims of reverence, justice, mercy, and | England embodied all truth in its institutions and formularies : 
truth on which they rest are household words, when they are free | but this was not from timidity of conscience, or from any other 
as the air and expansive as the light, that they are fraught with | of the habits of mind which have driven men to Romanism jn oy, 
blessedness to nations. And that religion and theology are now | days. The characteristic of those men is a feminine love of good. 
matters of general concern, that they force themselves, merely as | ness, to which the desire for truth is quite subordinate. Such men 
interesting the public, into the columns of newspapers, that all | no doubt, have timid consciences, and seek for some authority 
who make any pretence to intelligence feel themselves not only which shall supply them with so much truth as is needed for thei 
authorised but bound to have an opinion upon them,—this, which | guidance in a holy life. But this sort of timid conscience cannot 
startles Dr. Dickson, seems to us the most encouraging of all the | be predicated of a fearless lover of truth for its own sake; we 
might as well say that a man can be conscientiously afraid of doing 
faeces seer ee acl | right, as that he who seeks for truth can conscientiously fear to 
| seek it by his independent judgment. Love of truth and inde. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | pendence of judgment are for this purpose convertible terms, 
Pe et | And such a fearless, masculine lover of truth for its own sake wag 

MILL AND MAURICE. | Mr. Maurice, if ever man was. I remember a conversation with 

| him six and thirty years ago, in which he summed up his utter 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR."’] | 
Sir,—Those of us who have been accustomed to admire the genius | hostility to the claims of authority taught by those same “ highly 


of Mr. Mill, while yet thinking it inferior to that of Mr. Maurice, | gifted men,” by saying, ‘‘ If Christianity were not true, I should 
must be surprised at the estimate of the latter by the former in| bate it.” And this to the last was still his teaching,—that truth, 
his ‘‘ Autobiography.” The heartiness with which Mr. Mill expresses | and not authority, even though claiming to be divine, was the one 
his ‘* deep respect for Maurice’s character and purposes, as well as | firm support of a man’s own judgment. I should have thought that 
for his great mental gifts,” and his unwillingness to ‘say anything | Mr. Mill would have been able to see and understand that this 
which may seem to place him on a less high eminence than he | #bsolute love of truth was always characteristic of Mr. Maurice, 
would gladly be able to accord to him,” is just what we should|®2d that no explanation of his character could be the 
have expected ; but surely what follows is a strangely inaccurate, | Tight one which did not accept this as an axiom. But 
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sigus of the time. 


a3 well as inadequate, statement of the facts, and deduction from 
the facts. He goes on:— 


* But I have always thought that there was more intellectual power 
wasted in Maurice than in any other of my contemporaries. Few of 


them certainly have had so much to waste. Great powers of generali- | 


sation, rare ingenuity and subtlety, and a wide perception of 
important and unobyious truths, served him not for putting some- 


Mr. Mill, with all bis warm sympathies and his intellectual 
| many-sidedness, was of too analytical a habit of mind to 
be able completely to put himself at Mr. Maurice's point 
| of view, and so to understand him rightly. Mr. Maurice's mind 
was eminently synthetic, though he showed great power of 
analysis on occasion. He looked at his subject first as a whole, 
and the whole was always to him something more than the sum 





| 
| 





thing better into the place of the worthless heap of received ‘ : : _ : 
opinions on the great subjects of thought, but for proving to bis own | of its parts as ascertainable by analysis. ‘There was sometbing 
ee ee Hes opm of ans had pe gees everything a | which he recognised as the life, and which he said might be killed, 
he first, and that all the truths on the ground of which the Church anc + 4s : ah ial % . 

orthodoxy have been attacked (many of which he saw as clearly as | and so lost, - dissection. 5 Thus he 6: proached everything from 
any one), are not only consistent with the Thirty-Nine Articles, but | the conservative side ; his results might be, and often were, as 
are better understood and expressed in those Articles than by any ono who | radical as those of Mr. Mill himself; but also they might be quite 

| 





rejects them. [have never been able to find any other explanation of this, 
than of attributing it to that timidity of conscience, combined with 


original sensitiveness of temperament, which has so often driven highly- | 


gifted men into Romanism, from the need of a firmer support than they 
can find in the independent conclusions of their own judgment. Any 
more vulgar kind of timidity no one who knew Maurice would ever 


think of imputing to him, even if he had not given public proof of his | 


freedom from it, by his ultimate collision with some of the opinions 


commonly regarded as orthodox, and by his noble origination of the | 


Christian Socialist movement. The nearest parallel to him, in a moral 


point of view, is Coleridge, to whom, in merely intellectual power, | 


apart from poetical genius, I think him decidedly superior.’ 


That is to say, on the one hand was a “ worthless heap of received 


opinions on the great subjects of thought,” and on the other ‘all | 


the truths” which a man of Mr. Maurice's intellectual power 
might have been expected to put in their place; and he did— 
according to Mr. Mill himself—put them in their place, though 
not in the way Mr. Mill would have done it. Mr. Maurice may 
have been mistaken in supposing that he found all these truths in 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, but he certainly did put them in 
the place of the received opinions. Many competent thinkers 
hold that Mr, Mill saw clearly a whole world of truths which 


the (in their judgment) narrow systems of Bentham and the elder | 
Mill knew nothing of, but it would be a strange and inaccurate | 


way of describing the philosophy of the younger Mill to say, that 
‘ great powers of generalisation, rare ingenuity and subtlety, and 
a wide perception of important and unobvious truths, served him 


not for putting something better into the place of the narrowest | 


Utilitarian opinions on the great subjects of thought, but for 
proving to his own mind that all the truths on the ground of which 
those opinions have been attacked are not only consistent with 


them, but are better understood and expressed in the writings | 


of Bentham and Mill than by any one who rejects them.’ Either 
he did ‘put something better” into their systems, or he 
showed that it already existed there, though it had not been pre- 
viously appreciated duly ; and the like is true of Mr. Maurice’s 


treatment of the Church of England and the Thirty-nine Articles. | 

Nor is it less strange that Mr. Mill, with his power, developed | 
by habitual exercise, of looking at all sides of a subject, should | 
bave been able to find no better explanation of Mr. Maurice's | 


defence of the Church than by ‘“‘ attributing it to that timidity of 
conscience, combined with original sensitiveness of temperament, 
which has so often driven highly-gifted men into Romanism, from 
the need of a firmer support than they can find in the independent 
conclusions of their own judgment.” I grant that Mr. Maurice ' 


| the reverse, because their methods were not the same. Mr. Maurice 
|investigated the institutions and the doctrines of the Church 
of England as fearlessly as Mr. Mill did, but the one began his 
| investigation on the hypothesis that he had to deal with an 
| organic and living body, and the other, on that of its being a 
‘‘ worthless heap of received opinions.” Nor was the investi- 
gation of Mr. Maurice the less searching and complete of 
ithe two; and if the shaping spirit of imagination may have 
| made the one inquirer to see more than was actually there, the 
| other may have missed the life that was really to be found, 
because his method was not the right one, or because his faculty 
for such investigations had not been rightly trained. For it is 
conceivable that ** one who has not thrown off religious belief, but 
never had it,” who *‘ grew up in a negative state with regard to 
it,” and ‘looked upon the modern exactly as he did upon the 
| ancient religion, as a thing which no way concerned him,” may 
not have been able afterwards so to concern himself with it as to 
judge correctly of the action of other men’s minds and consciences 
upon it. If a father were to put out a son’s eyes in order that be 
might be an impartial judge of colours, bis judgment would hardly 
be accepted by those who had kept their eyes, however purblind 
Epwarp STRACHEY. 


| they might be.—I am, Sir, &c., 





MR. MILL'S “ AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—I must say that I agree with you, and not with your corre- 
spondent ‘A.,” in your description of Mill's “‘ Autobiography,” and 
| let me take this opportunity of thanking you for your two admir- 
able papers on the book. A more dreary and melancholy confes- 
sion I have seldom read. Surely there is nothing “ elevating and 
| inspiring” in the admission of a great moral teacher that all his 
| principles broke down as soon as a fascinating woman crossed the 
| path of his cheerless life. The incident is one of the very com- 
| monest occurrence among men, but there is no “* nobleness” in 


| the example. We may feel sympathy and pity, we do not feel 
elevated or inspired. 

And the break-down of the great Utilitarian theory, when 
| brought to the test of experience, which you have irrefutably 
| pointed out, cannot strengthen the confidence of his “ genuine 
adherents.” 

On my mind, and on the minds of all those I have met, the 
perusal of the ** Autobiography ” has produced a very different im- 
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“aion from that which the philosopher’s ‘‘ genuine adherents” 
expected,—a reaction in favour of the Christian moralists. Mill 
gays that their belief leads to immorality, but I fail to see the 
great moral superiority of the philosopher's life over theirs. The 
example of a great moral teacher travelling publicly with another 
man’s wife, however innocently —away from early friends, brothers, 
and sisters—is less ‘elevating and inspiring” than the most 
humdram picture of conjugal life, with family sympathies, 
brotherly interests, and human affections.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. 

r\WVe believe our correspondent is mistaken in connecting Mr. 
Mill's “* moral crisis” with the period of his first acquaintance 
ith his future wife. On the contrary, Mr. Mill puts the great 
temporary collapse of his faith in Utilitarianism in 1826, whereas he 
did not make the acquaintance of the lady who filled so large a 
epace in his future life till 1830, or later. Mr. Mill would, we 
believe, have said that this lady sustained and increased his 
f,ith in all his own principles, instead of undermining it.—Ep. 


Qner tator. | 





THE THEOLOGICAL TESTS OF NONCONFORMISTS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—I will put into as few words as possible my reply to Mr. 
Leonard, in the hope that you may be able to find room for it. 
We are discussing a matter of fact and a matter of opinion; I 
maintain that among Independents theological definitions are 
enforced and tests exacted. Mr. Leonard disputes this, but admits 
that Congregational ministers must not depart from *‘ doctrines 
commonly deemed vital,” lest effort should be made to dismiss 
them, and he says that among the five or six thousand Congrega- 
tional Churches in England there is a very considerable agreement 
in “fundamental truths.” Is there any serious difference between 


a).? 
ua: 


For may not these ‘vital doctrines” and ‘ fundamental 
truths” be fairly expressed by the term ‘ moderate Calvinism,” 
which I made use of as one that would be generally understood ? 
Vo they not include something nearly akin to the ‘‘ verbal inspira- 
tion” view of the Bible, the ‘‘ vicarious” view of the atonement, 
everlasting torment for a large proportion of the human race, 
and the like doctrines ? 

And now let me say a word under each of the three headings of 
my last letter :— 

1. The College. Mr. Leonard leaves the field to me here—in 
fact, he seems to be in favour of imposing restrictions on Dro- 
feseors, and thinks that the practice of Medical Schools affords him 

The Professors I referred to suffered 
Gecause of their independence, not for lack of it. As to the effect 
of definitions on students of theology Mr. Leonard is silent. 
2. That Mr. Lynch succeeded in bringing over his congregation 


a precedent for so doing. 


to his own views on religious truth is a proof certainly of his in- 
dividual power, but what was this ‘‘clamour without” that was 
raised against him ? Was it not just the voice of the 5,000 or 6,000 
‘Congregational Churches, “* Transgress, and you leave us”? Can 
any case better illustrate my view, except it be the one given by 
Mr, Lyttel, of the minister who was dismissed for his admiration 
of Shakespeare ? 

5. Icontinue uncontradicted in saying that Chapel deeds do 
define the theology to be preached. As to their not forming the 
hasis of a legal contract, let Mr. Leonard consult his solicitor. 
Does he imagine that the minister of a Baptist chapel is at liberty, 
for instance, to enforce the necessity of infant baptism and the 
sinfulness of adult baptism ? 

My appeal to the general practice of Independents some years 
ago in regard to Church membership is not weakened by Mr. 
Leonard's personal disclaimer of adherence to that practice. ‘The 
use made in my first letter of the term ‘‘ Evangelical ” finds its 
warrant, I think, in such distinctive titles as that of the ‘* Evan- 
gclical Alliance ” and the Committee of ‘‘ Evangelical Christians” 
formed Jately in Birmingham. 

The question of comparative freedom among Nonconformists 
énd in the Naticnal Church was not raised by me, and it is a side 
issue immaterial to our present discussion. I have not expressed 
ary sympathy with the Church, nor have I written in any sense 
#8 partisan. As the eon of an Independent minister, who has 
left behind him the memory of half a century's self-sacrificing 
Christian work, my experience of Nonconformity has not been 
“‘unfortunate.” My oldest friends are my best friends, and there 
are as many of them outside the pale of the English Church as 
*ithin it. 

I venture to submit that the fact of there being a certain theo- | 


| ** Well, no, but you look like one,” was the reply. 


logical subscription required of Independents bas not been dis- 
proved. My opinion that this is injurious to free religious thought 
I must lee to the judgment of yourself and your numerous 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


34 Great St. Helens. Pavut F. ‘lrpMaAn. 


{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—The astonishment with which I have read Mr. Leonard's 
letters was increased when I found him stating that ‘‘ there are 
few men living who know more about the controversy which 
raged around the late Mr. Lynch” than himself. To know that 
history, and yet- to be persuade] that the Congregational theory 
accords best with liberty of thought, &c.,—this is indeed strange. 

Mr. Lynch’s book was ‘savagely and unjustly attacked by 
newspaper critics.” Yes, but the leader of these critics was a 
Congregational minister, and his attack was supported by a great 
force of Congregational opinion. Did not the twelve ministers 
who essayed to help their brother find this out to their cost ? 

But Mr. Lynch's congregation supported him. Yes, but what 
a congregation it was! It was gathered from all parts of London; 
it was drawn and bound together by profound respect for the 
genius and spirituality of its teacher. It could not but be loyal 
to him. But it was as unlike to the ordinary Iudependent con- 
gregation as possible. I do not doubt there are other such con- 
gregations. Men of great power and attractive character can 
collect them in London, and possibly, in the larger provincial 
towns. But we are not concerned with these. We speak of the 
Congregational communities as they are usually constituted, where 
there is no vast population to which an appeal can be made from 
local narrowness, where the minister himself is not a man of 
unusual powers. Does Mr. Leonard believe that the minister in 
the small town where the chapel affairs are ruled by a few wealthy 
pewholders, is as free to speak his mind as is the rector of the 
A thousand voices would contradict him 


neighbouring church ? 
ALFreD Cuurcn. 


if they dared.—I am, Sir, &c., 





BURKE'S * BROGUE.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Notwithstanding the high authority and Parliamentary 
experience of the lady who had the honour to give birth to Mr. 


Charles Reade, few of your readers probably will share her dis- 


paraging estimate of Edmurd Burke’s political powers. I very 
much doubt whether such language as he was capable of uttering 
‘‘would be extinguished in interminable laughter” even in our 
present Hlouse of Commons. I thiuk he would get many a “ hear, 
hear,” from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and even Mr. Bright, if 
he happened to sit opposite to them ; and he would be a godsend 
indeed to the party which found no fault with the Irish peculiarities 
of Mr. Whiteside, and is thankful for the eloquence, logic, and 
good sense, though accompanied with the brogue, of Mr. J. 'T. 
Ball. Mr. Compton Reade seems hardly to understand the mean- 
ing of the word, when he says that Burke’s ambition was to 
“ plagiarise” Cicero. Burke aimed at something higher than 
that, and in the opinion of all the world outside the Reade family 
succeeded.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 





THE LATE LORD LYVEDEN. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 


| Srr,—Allow me to correct a mistake in your notice of the late 


Lord Lyveden. I heard the greater part of his hustings and after- 


| dinner speeches. They were by no means foolish or indiscreet ; the 


particular sentence alluded to in the notice is altogether a 
misquotation. 

At one of the annual dinners, Mr. Vernon-Smith was alluding 
to various imputations brought against the existing Cabinet by 
One complained, he said, that there were 

* But at all events, [ am not a lord.” 
The story has 
no great point, but it was good enough to raise a post-prandial 
laugh, and differs altogether from the fatuous utterance attributed 
to the speaker.—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. 


dissatisfied Liberals. 
too many lords in it. 


ETIQUETTE IN ASIA. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am desirous of thanking you for the very liberal and 
courteous remarks in the Spectator of the 8th inst., on the mission 
from bis Highness the Guicowar of Baroda, which has brought me 
Let me at the same time express my extreme regret 


to London. 
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that I failed to explain to you more fully its real origin and object. 


Had I succeeded in doing so, I feel sure that you would not have 


slighted it as a mere “Indian question of Etiquette,” as an un- | 


reasonable demand for a ‘* worthless” and ‘empty privilege.” 


The main deficiency in your statement of the case, attributable 


certainly to my default in perspicuity, not to yours in generosity 


or candour, displays itself most clearly to my mind, when you | 


observe that Indian Princes will ‘‘argue” about points of cere- 
monial and precedence ‘‘ with a pertinacity to which there is no 
limit,” and when you speak of their salutes being sometimes 
‘‘ raised or diminished” by the Viceroy ‘ on specified grounds.” 
The Guicowar has not been allowed to argue the point in dispute, 
and no grounds have ever been specified for the arbitrary decision 
against him. 

The privilege of precedence within his hereditary dominions 
may be worthless or unreasonable, but surely, being established 
by the practice and precedence of half a century, it ought not to 
be summarily extinguished by a curt and peremptory memo- 
randum (a yad, you will know what that means,) from the office 
of the Resident at Baroda. I am sure you will at once acknowledge 
that this at least was not the style in which such an unpleasant 


innovation could be made acceptable, or even intelligible, to a | 


Hindoo Prince. 
Without prejudice to the case on the side of the Maharajah, let 
us assume the arguments you bring forward as to the altered 


position of the Viceroy of India since the transfer of its Govern- | 


ment from the Company to the Crown to be quite conclusive, 


still, as these arguments have never been brought in any form | 
before his Highness, they can have produced no conviction on his | 
Nor was it with reference to the Viceroy that the new | 
rule of precedence was presented for his Highness’s instruction, | 
but with reference to the Governor, who, as you know, may |* 


mind. 


to-morrow be the Lieutenant-Governor of the Bombay Presidency. 
In the Residents’ yads, the Governor of Bombay is said to be “ the 
representative of the British Government.” But so is the Resident 
himself ‘‘the representative of the British Government,” and he 
is often so described officially. Where is the Native Prince’s 
descent in the scale of precedence to end? By a succession of 
brief yads, submissively accepted, he may find himself reduced to 
the fourth or fifth place in his own Durbar, no longer the host, 
but a guest. 

Allow me, also, to point out that you have fallen into a little 
confusion between political rank and family rank. What is the 
pedigree of a Bonaparte or a Bernadotte? Yet there is no doubt 


as to their political rank, so long as they are reigning Princes. | 


There is no question in India as to the social supremacy of the 
Maharana of Odeypoor. By the glorious pedigree and history of 
that family, its head is the first of all Hindoos, the Sun (Soorya 
Vounsh), as we say, of India. But the political rank of the 
Guicowar is, as a matter of fact and compact, actually higher than 
that of the Marahana of Odeypoor. It is of no use going back to 
what the Guicowar’s ancestor was. 
father of the King of Sweden? In consequence of the uninter- 
rupted friendship between his predecessors and the British 
Government, the Guicowar has been placed in the first class of 
Indian Sovereigns, receiving a salute of twenty-one guns, while 


SPECTATOR. 


| made a better I would assuredly have done so. 
Who was the great grand- | 


| hs 
| satirical. 


Scindia only receives one of nineteen, and the Maharana of | 


Odey poor only one of seventeen guns. 
The merits of the Guicowar’s case—not, you will observe, the 


demand for a concession, but the protest against an abrupt inno- | 


vation—do not, however, account entirely for my presence here. 


When his Highness, in reply to his repeated requests for an expla- | 


nation, was told at last, in another yad from the Resident’s office, 
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Native Prince in his own State, nor will anyone be allowed aie 
Spectator. ] 


“ON RELIGIOUS GROUNDS.” 
(To THE EvITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—May I be allowed to draw the attention of your readers to 
the new statute of this University with reference to the Divinity 
examinations, and its administration in the case of the schoolg now 
| being held? When the schools were held in June last, the 
statute had not been finally passed, and those who wished to avoig 
the examinations in divinity could do so by means of a written de. 
claration of their objection, without stating any religious grounds, 
During the Long Vacation the present statute was published, 
making it necessary to object on religious grounds to such exami. 
nation. Now, at the commencement of this term there was a 
somewhat widely spread opinion that the words in question might 
be left out, and that no notice would be taken of such omission, 
| This hope has been shown in the present schools to be a fond one, 
the declarations in which the obnoxious words were omitted having 
been rejected by the authorities. Thus, it is now again necessary 
for all but members of the Established Church to make a declara- 
tion of religious belief in order to qualify for taking a degree, a 
state of things, as all your readers know, the exact opposite of the 
| manifest intention of the University Tests Act. Surely a small 
clique of clerical authorities in the University will not always be 
suffered to act thus, in the teeth of the expressed will of the English 
people, as embodied in a piece of special Parliamentary legislation, 
—lI am, Sir, &c., An Oxrorp Scuovar, 


THE “FAIR HAVEN.” 
(To THE EpiITOR OF THES “ SPECTATOR."') 
Srr,—While admitting that it is one of the first duties of a writer 
| not to fall foul of his reviewers, so long as they confine themselves 
| to purely literary criticism, I hardly think he ought to ignore a 
serious imputation on his character. Such an imputation I con- 
ceive to have been made in your review of the ‘ Fair Haven” on 
| Saturday last, from which I would quote the following passage :— 
“We cannot help doubting whether this elaborate framework is not 


a mere dramatic setting to views exactly the opposite of those apparently 
advocated, a doubt very unfavourable to any literary enjoyment. If 
it is justified, we must say that the protest it raises in our mind goes 


deep r than any literary ground. The limit which separates fiction 
from fulsehood-—a delicate and subtle one, we 


crossed by the writer of this book, unless it is what it pretends to be,” 


admit—/s certainly 


‘¢‘ Falsehood” is a word which does not admit of two interpre- 
tations. It means ‘‘a lie,” and to be accused of lying by the 
Spectator is far too serious a matter to be ignored. I must there- 
fore ask you to allow me to speak in my own defence. 
The ‘‘ Fair Haven” was intended as a satire upon a certain class 
| of so-called religious writers. It professed on the title-page to be 
a defence not only against impugners, but against defenders. It 
was the best defence [ kuew how to make, and if I could have 
But this is by the 
way,—the main purpose of the book was not argumentative, but 
It came from Messrs. Triibner and Co., which in itself 
should have aroused suspicion, and it contained ample evidence of 
its satirical character from the first two or three pages onwards. 
A writer cannot write for everybody ; he must assume a certain 
amount of apprehensiveness on the part of his readers, and is 
justified in leaving children and stupid people out of his calcula- 
tions. Satire, to be satire at all, must have a hidden meaning. 
If this is so hidden that reasonably careful readers fail to see it, 
it has no point, and ceases to be satire. If, again, it obtrudes itself 
even upon the least reflecting, it fails not less completely. I en- 


| deavoured to steer as evenly as I could between these two dangers. 


that ‘any discussion on the subject ” was declared by his Excel- | 


lency the Viceroy to be ‘ inadmissible,” and that his written 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government would, therefore, not be 
forwarded, it became necessary that an appeal should be sent to 
London by the hand of a confidential Agent. No other course 
was open. If in a matter of ceremonial—to which, however, the 
Guicowar attaches great importance—an established custom can 
be set aside, without a request, a reference, or an explanation,—if 


discussion can then be declared inadmissible, and an appeal to | 


Her Majesty refused, the same procedure may be put in force in | Who ever heard before of a moral criticism asserting that the 


any matter far more deeply affecting the dignity and honour of a 

Native Prince, the interests and welfare of his family and people. 

Whatever the merits of the case, whatever the probable results of 

an appeal, to shrink from making that appeal would have been a 

defalcation of duty.—I am, Sir, &c., HurrycuuND CHINTAMON. 
4 Addison Terrace, Kensington, November 19, 1873. 


1 can understand my being accused of want of good-taste or 
right feeling in introducing satire into the arena of Christian 
controversy, though it has been introduced and approved of over 
and over again; if your reviewer had confined himself to this, I 
should have said nothing, but when he accuses me of ‘+ falsehood,” 
{ repudiate the charge in toto, and would wish to say that if ever I 
see my way to using such ‘ falsehood” effectively again, I shall 
certainly do so.—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL BUTLER. 

[Our correspondent is interpreting us after a very absurd fashion. 


‘delicate and subtle” line between fiction and falsehood had been, 
in any one’s opinion, crossed, being regarded as imputing ‘‘a lie” to 
the writer who passes that line? It might as well be said that if 
in criticising a novel we expressed our opinion that the fine and 


| subtle line between delicacy and grossness of delineation had been 


| 


crossed, we were attributing to the writer impurity of heart. If 


[No one but the Viceroy ought to have precedence of any | such a canon of interpretation were admitted, moral criticism oD 
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guy writer would be out of the question. ‘The difference between 


the 


Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 


$rr,—In your impression of the 15th inst. the following paragraph 
occurs in your review of the ‘‘ Fair Haven,” by Mr. Samuel 
(Mr. Butler] points out the undeniable fact 
slares himself to have risen from the dead.” 


Butler :—*‘ Finally, he 
that Christ nowhere di 


Does not the following passage somewhat weaken that statement ?— 


“ Then opened their understanding, that they might understand 
the scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it 
behoved ¢ t iffer, and to rise from the dead the third day .... 
And ye a t s of these things.”—St. Luke xxiv., 45, 46, 48.” 


WW» We 


—I[ am, Sir, &c 


MR. BOURDILLON’S * LIGHT.” 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—May I offer a ‘‘ reply ” in prose to Mr. Bourdillon’s poem ? 
If “the light of” 


“The bright world” has two hemispheres. 
gome very charming poetry has “died” out of the pages of the 
Tlaileybu 
of the Sp 
4‘ brightness.” —I am, Sir, &c., 


, it has re-appeared on a wider horizon in the columns 
*, and the world has certainly lost nothing in 
F. 8. L. 


1a 


TWO EPIGRAMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “ SPEOTATOR.”} 
§ir,—Did you ever see Cowper's epitaph on Lord Holland ?— 
Whoever this casket anlocks, 
Of its tenant may truthfully say: 
He doubled with Reynard the Fox, 
And gabbled with Gaffer the Grey. 
Or his lines to Lady Holland in allusion to Moore's verses ?— 
1 pt the gift a hero wore, 
reat, as deserve 


s, this philanthrophie stuff, 
me verses written by a bore 
your Ladyship from taking snuff. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


POE TI 
iin 
AUTUMN. 
On the red autumn leaves I ride, 
While, parting from the half-stripped trees, 
rhe flakes of gold and amber glide 
And float on the November breeze. 


Y. 


» 
1y 


he larches’ hair is golden now, 

They stand in groves of springing flame, 
Behind them, dark in leaf and bough, 

The fir-woods stretch their mighty frame. 


Ah, splendour of the fading leaf ! 
Ah, kindly glory of decay ! 

How it would heal both doubt and grief, 
Did Age thus brightly fade away. 


But we are scared by failing breath, 
We cannot trust the heavenly spring ; 
And shrinking from the touch of Death, 
The beauties of the soul take wing ; 


—Take wing, or veil themselves in awe 
And bleak regret, and blank amaze, 
As though then first the spirit saw 
The wasted wealth of deeds and days. 


Ab, yes! this rich autumnal gold 
[Is only sunlight in decay ,— 

But Age, forlorn, and sad, and cold, 
The porch of life, the 


gate of day. Rh. 


BOOKS. 
o 


VIGNETTES IN RITYME.* 


% , , e . ~ . 
Mr Lo ER has re found a riv al, and a formidable one, It is 
not for the first time this book that we have admired the 
grace and skill of Mr. Austin Dobson’s verse. Many of these 


little poems,—which had appeared in various periodicals, the S/. 


In 


I ? 


le S D n. 


I A 


language we used and the language with which Mr. Butler 
chooses to confound it, is precisely the difference between a fair 
moral criticism and a most unjustifiable moral accusation.—Eb. 


| pleasantry (sometimes, w 


| choly, and tranquillity 


Pauls especially, we think,—were familiar to us before we re-read 
them in this pleasant volume, but most of them have gained by 
re-reading, and some of those which we had not read seem better 
than any of those we had. We were not prepared to find so 
many fresh, soft, delicate pictures amongst these ‘* Vignettes,” 
though we were quite prepared for the easy banter and social 
e think, a little too full of allusive 
turns) of the so-called society-verses. Mr. Dobson us 
something more than the tone and manner of cultivated social 
Ile can add to 
this a picture so full of beauty that the mind derives something 


gives 
life, with its vivid ripple of thought and feeling. 


more from it than a momentary vision of that vivacity of life 
which mutual liking and mutual jealousy, and tenderness and 
dullness of heart, and selfishness and unselfishness, and caprice 
and waywardness, and gaucheric and tact, and hope and melan- 
, and all the rest of the 
qualities which make human society vibrate gently with a 
thousand undulations,—lend to the scene on which we live and 
act. With these Mr. Austin Dobson has made himself familiar, 
and he handles them always with suflicient, though with certainly 
unequal skill. What we were not prepared for was the beauty of 
the picture in which he sometimes frames these minute frag- 
ments of the drama of society, the liquid vistas down which he 


and impatieuce 


allows your eye to range before he fixes it on the little tingling 
human interest of the irony, the 
mellow calm or the irritating sting, of the phase of society he de- 
lineates. We were quite prepared for such satirical pieces as ‘‘ Une 
Marquise” and “The Love-letter,”—pieces we do not greatly ad- 
mire, by the way,—and for very much better efforts of the same kind 
’written 


moment, the tenderness or 


’ 


(such, for instance, as the clever lines called ** Laissez-faire, 
i propos of Goethe's amusing account of himself as the Weltkind 
between the dirty philanthropist Basedow and the sentimental 
prophet Lavater) ; but we were hardly prep ired for the touches of 


| genuine beauty which adorn so many of these little poems, and set 
the verses of ‘ society’ in a framework of softer and more imagina- 


tive loveliness than the refined give-and-take of social intellect and 
sentiment usually suggest. What lovely bits of poetic feeling, 
for instance, gleam through the beautiful little poem on ‘ The 


Sick Man and the Birds "!— 


JEGROTUS. 


Srrinc,—art thou come, O Spring! 
I am too sick for words ; 
Hiow hast thou heart to sing, 
O Spring! with all thy birds ? 
MERULA. 
I sing for joy to see again 
The merry leaves along the lane, 
The little bud grown ripe ; 
And look, my love upon the bough! 
Hark, how she calleth to me now,— 
“Pipe! pipe!” 
JEGROTUS, 
Ah! weary is the sun: 
Love is an idle thing; 


But, Bird, thou restless one, 
What ails thee, wandering ? 


Hrrunpo. 


By shore and sea I come and go, 

To seek I know not what; and lo! 
On no man’s eaves | sit 

But voices bid mo rise once more, 


To flit again by sea and shore,— 
Flit! Filit! 
JEGROTUS, 
This is Earth’s bitter eup: 
Only »*k, not know. 
But thou, that strivest up, 
W hy dost thou carol so ? 


0 806 


ALAUDA, 
A secret Spirit gifteth me 
With song, and wing that lifteth me,— 
A Spirit for whose sake, 
Striving amain to reach the sky, 
Still to the old dark earth I ery 
“Wake! wake!” 
JEGROTUS. 
My hope hath lost its wing. 
rhou, that to night dost call, 
Hiow hast thou heart to sing 
Phy tears made musical ? 
PHILOMELA,. 
Alas for me! a dry desire 
Is all my song, a waste of fire 
That will t fade nor fail; 
I me, dim ] i an it rime 
Moan tl 1 y f tin 
wail! 
Thine is the 
Mournfal, 
Unrest that '’ 
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How fine is that verse which gives the sick man’s gloomy inter- 
pretation of the nightingale’s song,—a morbid and a false interpre- 
tation, no doubt, but still one dramatically fit for the imagination 
of shattered health and nerves upon the rack. ‘There are few 
living poets who might not be proud of the lines :— 
“To me, dim shapes of ancient crime 
Moan through the windy ways of time.” 
Or, again, take this sweet little bit of restful garden-picture, the 
background on which a delicate little morsel of story is brightly 
painted :— 
’Tis an old dial, dark with many a stain; 
In summer crowned with drifting orchard-bloom, 
Tricked in the autumn with the yellow rain, 
And white in winter like a marble tomb; 
And round about its gray, time-eaten brow 
Lean letters speak—a worn and shattered row : 
“Tam a Shade: a Shadowe too arte thou: 
I marke the Time: saye, Gossip, dost thou soe ? 





” 


Here would the ringdoves linger, head to head; 
And here the snail a silver course would run, 
Beating old Time; and here the peacock spread 


His gold-green glory, shutting out the sun. 


Glimpses of peace like that are just enough to rest the mind from | 


the necessary twitter and badinage of society-verses’ pleasant 
chatter. Mr. Dobson, too, can reach the deepest pathos now and 
then. ‘The verses headed ‘‘ Before Sedan” close with two of very 


high power and beauty. ‘The metre is somewhat hackneyed, and | 


has become so much the conventional metre to express this sort of 
dumb pain, that we half rebel against it. We determine not to be 
moved by that almost stereotyped appeal to pity at the close of 
the first and second stanzas which consists in declaring that you 
can make no effectual appeal :— 
Here in this leafy place, 
Quiet he lies, 
Cold, with his sigh 
Turned to the skies; 
*Tis but another dead ; 
All you can say is said. 


tless faca 
ticSsS iace 


Carry his body hence,— 
Kings must have slaves; 
Kings climb to eminence 
Over men's graves: 
So this man’s eye is dim :— 
Throw the earth over him. 
What was the white you touched 
There, at his side? 
Paper his hand had clutched 
' ht ere he died :— 
Message or wish, may be ;— 
Smooth the folds out and see. 
Hardly the worst of us 
Here could ] il 
Only the trer 
Words of a child ;— 
Prattle, that has for stops 
Just a few ruddy drops, 





- ‘ Tf 
ve smiled .— 








Look. She is sad to miss, 
Morning and night, 








His—her dead 1 
Tries to be br 
Good to mammia, a1 
That is all. “ Marguerite.” 
Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain ! 
Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 
If the grief died ;—but no; 
Death will not have it so. 
But notwithstanding the stony -hearted state in which we are left up 
to the close of the third stanza, we give in completely to the beauty 
of the last two. In spite of the somewhat ostentatious helplessness 
of the rhythm to express what it secretly hopes to express, after 
all, by virtue of the severe simplicity (or is it simplesse ?) of the 
style, the real simplicity and beauty cf the feeling itself quite take 
possession of us. 

But while drawing attention to the gleams of higher beauty with 
which Mr. Dobson relieves the lighter banter of his verses, we 
must not forget what is, after all, of the substance of his book. 
We don’t know whether his lighter humour is ever quite so happy 
as that displayed in such poems as Mr. Locker’s ‘‘ To a Skull” and 
‘To a Picture of my Grandmother,” but it is very bright, and the 
moods of it are very softly shaded from playfulness to tenderness 
and from ridicule to pity. What can be brighter in its way than 
** An Idyllin the Conservatory ” called ‘* Tu Quoque,” and with the 
motto, ‘* Romprons-nous, ou ne romprons-nous pas ” ?— 

NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies at the play, sir, 
3eckon and nod, a melodrama through, 
I would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 
If I were you. 





LS 
FRANK. 
If I were you, when persons I affected, 
Wait for three hours to take me down to Kew, 
I would, at least, pretend I recollected, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies are so lavish, 
Sir, as to keep me every waltz but two, 
I would not dance with odious Miss M*Tayish, 
If I were you! 
FRANK. 
If I were you, who vow you cannot st 
Whiff of the best,—the mildest “ honey-dew,’ 
I would not dance with smoke-consuming Puffer, 
If I were you! 






NELLIE. 
If I were you, I would not, sir, be bitter, 
Even to write the “ Cynical Review ; "—~ 
FRANK. 
No, I should doubtless find flirtation fitter, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
Really! You would? Why, Frank, you're quite delightful — 
Hot as Othello, and as black of hue ; 
Borrow my fan. I would not look so /i ightful, 
If I were you! 





FRANK. 
“Tt is the cause.” I mean your chaperon is 
sringing some well-curled juvenile. Adieu! 
J shall retire. I'd spare that poor Adonis, 
If I were you! 


| 


} NELLIE. 
Go, if you will. At once! And by express, sir! 
Where shall it be? To China—or Peru? 
Go. I should leave inquirers my address, sir, 
If I were you! 
FRANK. 
No,—I remain. To stay and fight a duel 
Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do— 
Ah, you are strong,—I would not then be cruel, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
One does not like one’s feelings to be doubted,— 
FRANK. 
One does not like one’s friends to misconstrue,— 
NELLIE. 
If I confess that I a wee-bit pouted ?— 
FRANK. 
I should admit that I was piqué, too. 
NELLIE. 
Ask me to dance. I'd say no more about it, 
If I were you! [Waltz—Lveunt.} 





But we enjoy still more the picturesque humour of “ A Garden 
Idy}l,” in which the grotesque boyish memories are so pleasantly 
blended with a delicious picture, — 

| “With birds that gossip in the tune, 

} And windy bough-swing in the metre. 
| And poems like ‘‘ The Drama of the Doctor's Window ” show the 
humour of the author at its best, touched with a tenderness which 
is never absent from his most effective productions. Indeed, his 
style has reminded us many times,—and we can hardly give 
higher praise,—of the exquisite levity and still more exquisite 
| pathos of one of Mr. Tennyson's finest and easiest poems, ** Will 
Waterproof's Lyrical Monologue.” We do not like Mr. Dobson 
nearly so well when he puts on an antique gallantry of phrase in 
the Rossettiish poems which close the volume. It seems to ws 
that he is always best and tenderest when he is most easy. 
“ An Unfinished Song,” for instance, is far more beautiful 
and pathetic than the verses about ‘ Angiola.’ And again, we 
don’t think Mr. Dobson succeeds in pure satire. ‘ The Book- 
| worm” and *“ Une Marquise” are both savage, without being 
' forcible. ‘They strain after an effect that seems to be not within 
Mr. Dobson’s literary reach. ‘l'enderness when it is playful aud 
playfulness when it is tender are both perfectly given in this 
charming little book, which contains also an exquisite sense of 
natural beauty. In satiric invective we do not think that Mr 
Austin Dobson excels. 


” 


FRENCH HOME LIFE.* 
Tue author of this volume says truly that a great deal has been 
written about life in France, and he adds, which is true also, 28 far 
at least as the present work is concerned, that “* so long as English 
readers continue to feel interest in the condition of the French, 0 
excuse is needed for adding to the large stock of volumes which 
exist already on the question.” A book like this, indeed, cannot bea 
superfluity, for it is the work of a shrewd and thoughtful writer w ho 
has lived for a quarter of a century in ‘ France amidst ties and affec- 
| tions which have made that country his second home,” who is free 
from prejudice, and who has the art—a rare art, truly—of express- 











| * French Home Life. London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons 
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ue what he thinks in thoroughly good English. The fault of the 
pook, if fault there be, is its incompleteness. It consists of eight 
chapters—about Servants, Children, F urniture, Food, Manners, 
Language, Dress, and Marriage—and so admirably are they written, 
that the reader will be inclined to ask the author why he stops 
here, and does not say something on other matters connected with 
the home life of the French people. On that life religion has no 
trifling influence, but the most important of all topics is left almost 
without comment ; and literature, which exerts no mean power over 
the daily life of the people, is also left unnoticed. In the chapter 
upon Marriage there are indeed a few incidental remarks on the 
utter disregard for books and for the acquisition of knowledge ex- 
hibited by the Lourgeoisie, but with these observations the subject | 
is allowed to drop. The author is, of course, at perfect liberty to 
select some topics and to omit others, for there is no pretence here of 
producing a complete work upon so large a subject, but it is 
impossible not to wish that a writer who knows so much had 
youchsafed to tell us more that he knows. Let us hope that some 
day this may be done; in the meanwhile, French Home Life con- 
tains enough of fact and of comment to reward a careful perusal. 
Why the anonymous author commences his work with a 
chapter on Servants is not very obvious. The arrangement of such 
essays as these is, however, of little consequence, and it will be well 
to remember that the papers now reprinted in a handsome volume 
appeared originally in a periodical form. The Servant grievance 
as it exists in England is, we think, a little exaggerated. Misery 
and trouble enough there often is, no doubt, but to say that we live 
side by side with our domestics as with hereditary enemies is to give 
a false view of the relation. ‘That such cases do occur, there can 
be no question ; but they form the exception rather than the rule, 
anda kind and reasonable master and mistress have seldom to 
complain in the long run of being badly served. That the rela- | 
tions between masters and servants are more agreeable, more 
sociable, more humane, and we may add, more Christian in France 
than in this country, is, however, not to be doubted. In 
England the world of the parlour and the world of the 
kitchen are utterly distinct; the one does not understand 
the other, and but little effort is made, on the side that might and | 
ought to make it, to bridge over the gulf that separates the two. | 
Our dignity is very dear to us, and we dread lest contact with our 
inferiors should impair it. ‘Sir Walter speaks to us,”’ said a poor 
man at Abbotsford, ‘‘ as if we were blood-relations;” and Scott, the 
most loving and loveable of men, although an aristocrat in theory, | 
had ever a friendly smile or a kindly grip of the hand for the 
humblest of his dependents,-and gained instead of losing respect 
by his intimacy with those beneath him. ‘The noble example of 
Scott is, perhaps, easier to follow North of the Tweed, where | 
something of the old clannish feeling exists still, and where the poorer 
classes are better educated, and therefore more refined, than with 
us; but there is assuredly no excuse whatever for the cold and 
cruel conduct of masters and mistresses who treat their servants | 
as if they were automatons, and consider that every obligation is 
discharged by the punctual payment of wages. In such cases, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that men and maids will care solely 
for their own interests, and will do nothing that is not ‘in the 
bond.” Selfishness and indifference, and that careless cruelty 
which, as Sir Arthur Helps observes, almost outweighs the rest, 
may be found in the homes of France as well as in those of Eng- 
land, but in general there is more consideration for the feelings of 
those who serve thanin this country. Partly this is due, the writer 
thinks, to a consciousness on the servant's part (and the same feel- 
ing no doubt influences the master) of the theoretical equality | 
which exists between himself and the family he serves. ‘ Since 
1789 he has been legally the equal of his master. . 
since 1851 he has become an elector, like his master and his 
master’s son, and has as much voice as they have in the direction 
of the destinies of France ;” and the author considers that this 
conviction has helped to raise the moral and political value of 
each individual affected by it; that it tends to soften manners, 
“and renders the heart more capable of good-feeling towards a 
master, whose superiority is only admitted as a temporary accident, 
and in no way as an inherent right.” It can scarcely be said, 
however, that this idea of equality, which has but lately reached 
its full development, is at the root of the difference which dis- 
tinguishes the French servant from the English. The character 
of the French people has more to do with this than any legal 
arrangement, and to that character we may safely attribute the 
friendly intimacy that prevails between the two classes, leading to 
faithful service and sympathy on the one side, and to generous 
and often affectionate feeling on the other. One of the marked 
characteristics of the French servant is that he is allowed to 





laugh, and the writer asks why should he not, since laughing is 
one of the highest privileges of humanity ?— 

Pegs In France it is one of tho manifestations of his equality with you. 
The masters who forbid their servant to laugh in their presence (there 
are some) are abhorred in return, and will stand a bad chance if ever 
they should need protection from him in a revolution. But if he laughs, 
it is not familiarly ; he is even grateful to you for permitting him to do 
it, for it should be observed that, after all, however he may pretend to 
be convinced that he is your equal, he always has a lurking doubt about 
it, so strong is the influence of first education. He laughs courteously, 
slightly bowing to you as if to somewhat excuse himself, and the instant 
you cease to laugh he stops too. The master who cannot stand that 
must have an over-sensitive, ill-conditioned mind.” 

Another sign of deference on the servant’s part is shown by his 
addressing you in the third person. ‘‘ The suppression of vous 
and the substitution of ‘Monsieur’ is not a very easy habit to 
acquire; but in no decent house in France would a servant of 
either sex be allowed to stay ten minutes if he or she ventured to 
use the second person in speaking to master, mistress, or visitors.” 
‘The writer's praise of Freuch servants is chiefly confined to those 
living in the provinces. In Paris servants are frequently very un- 
trustworthy, and as masters are content with written certificates, 
which mean anything or nothing, every encouragement is given to 
dishonesty and vice. The organisation of servants’ bedrooms in 
Paris facilitates all sorts of illicit practices. ‘‘ The thirty ser- 
vants, male and female, of the different tenants of a large house 
are all packed on the sixth storey in thirty numbered rooms; each 
has a key, and can either receive, by the escalier de service, all the 
visits which he or she may wish for, or may go out to visit other 
sixth floors. ‘The liberty is absolute after bed-time; the master 
and the mistress can exercise no control, even if they cared to do 
so, and servants must be good indeed if they do not utilise the 
freedom which is thus flung at their feet.” It will surprise no 
one wheu the writer adds that the eccentricities of Parisian 
servants are more conspicuous than their virtues. 

‘The chapter upon Children, the most interesting, probably, 
in the volume, contains several statements with regard to the 
defective training of French boys which have been frankly 
admitted by French writers. This training tends to make them 
altogether unmanly, and as a general rule, to quote the writer's 
vigorous vocabulary, they are “indisputably little curs, funky, 
tale-tellers, and nasty. .... . They make faces at each other, 
they kick, they slap; but as for real hitting, as for defending @ 
point of honour, as for hard, rough games where force and skill 
are needed, who ever heard of such things in France?” French 
boys cannot play, they are afraid of being hurt, and they dare 
not fight ; so they indulge in all kinds of dirty tricks, and are 
thorough sneaks. And the masters are not likely to improve their 
morals, for they are for the most part subservient to the political 
changes of the day, and are ready at any time to teach not 
what is historically true, but what happens to be acceptable 
to the ruling powers. Mean masters make mean boys, and 
something more than a revolution seems to be needed to purify 
and to invigorate the character of the rising generation. ‘The 
French boy is very affectionate, very emotional, and ever ready 
with his tears; but he has no power of endurance, no back-bone, 
and although sometimes agreeable and polite, is generally cowardly 
and effeminate. If this be a true picture, and it is one drawn by 
Frenchmen, as well as by foreigners, it speaks badly for the future 
of France; and it is significant of its truth that the French carica- 
turists, as has been pointed out, ‘“‘hash the French collégiens 
pitilessly, as if they were the incarnation of all growing vices.” 
Of French girls the thoughtful author of this volume writes in a 
different tone, but one that cannot be called flattering. He likes 
their susceptibility of emotion, their unrestrained expression of 
feeling ; he admires the motherly care with which they are trained 
and protected from evil; but he confesses that in many instances 
maternal affection descends to folly and imbecility, and that the 
art of spoiling reaches a development in France that is unknown 
elsewhere. One or two strange and extreme specimens of this art 
are given, and declared to be literally true :— 

“In what other country than France would a mother permit her 
child to get upon the table in the presence of two strangers, and to 
blow the lamp and candles out in the middle of dinner? And where 
else would such a history as the following be possible? At a dinner- 
arty of twenty people, two guests, man and wife, did not appear at the 
appointed hour, After wondering and waiting, the mistress of the 
house commenced her banquet. At ten o’clock in walked the absentees, 
looking somewhat foolish, but candidly confessing the motive of their 
absence as if it were quite natural. The child, a girl of three, had 
been put to bed just as they were starting for the dinner, but when 
they went to fondly wish it good night, the child said, ‘Mamma, I 
won't let you go out.’ The mother argued, but in vain. Tho child 
would not give way. The father came and tried his eloquence with no 
better success. Then the small creature, seeing her advantage, in- 
creased her demands; not only did she insist that neither father nor 
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mother should leave the house, but called upon them to immediately 

undress and go to bed. They faintly resisted ; the babe grew imperious, 

and threatened to cry forthwith. That beat them, as the mother depre- | 
catingly observed to her astounded listeners. ‘Of course when the sweet 
child told us she was going to cry we were forced to yield; it would 
have been monstrous to cause her pain simply for our pleasure, so I 
begged Henri to cease his efforts to persuade her, and we both took off ; 
our clothes and went to bed. As goon as she was asleep we got up 

again, redressed, and here we are, with a thousand apologies for being 

so late.’” 

This story may be characteristic of France, although it is 

evident that wherever fools exist infinite folly may at times be 

perpetrated. More significant of French life as contrasted with 

that of England is the union, it may be almost termed bondage, 

that exists between members of a family. So powerful, indeed, | 
are family ties, that they prevent the progress of emigration, and 
often even foreign travel is rendered impossible by them. 
‘* Neither sons nor daughters will consent to leave their parents ; 
the shortest absence is regarded as a calamity.” 

Everybody knows that Frenchmen are the best cooks in the | 
world, and how, as Oliver Goldsmith said, they can make excellent 
soup out of nettle-tops, Talfourd remarked of Charles Lamb that 
with him drinking was not a sensual, but an intellectual pleasure ; 
and in France, according to the author of this volume, dinner is | 
not to be regarded as a simple process of nourishment, but ‘asa 
moment of moral expansion,” and good cookery is therefore as 
necessary for the sake of the moral influence it exercises as for the 
pleasure which it offers to the tongue. ‘The culinary art is 
practised to some purpose, for it can produce really good dinners | 
at a very moderate cost, and sumptuous dinners at a price not | 
indeed moderate, but small when compared with what such dinners 
would cost in England. In this respect the French are beyond 
comparison our superiors, and that the system of French 
cookery is hygienically a wise one is proved, the author thinks, by 
the rarity in France of dyspepsia and other disorders of the | 
stomach. The theme is a tempting one, and we should like to | 
follow the writer as he describes the enjoyment of a dinner at | 
Philippe’s or at the Réserve at Marseilles, “‘ where the brothers 
Roubion have acquired immortal fame.” In a state of nature the 
attractions of dress cannot come into competition with those of 
food, but to most Europeans, and certainly to Frenchmen, one is 
scarcely less important than the other, and here again we are 
forced to confess our inferiority to our neighbours across the 
Channel. If we cannot dine as they dine, so neither can we dress 
as they dress. ‘The nameless something which gives the charm is 
too subtle for us to apprehend, we feel it indistinctly, but we 
cannot grasp it, and can only follow at a considerable distance the 
wonderful achievements of Parisian tailors and modistes. On this 
serious subject the author has a good deal to say, and he affirms 
that of late years woman’s dress ranks with poor-laws, emigration, 
separation between Church and State, and universal suffrage. | 
Certainly the question under the Second Empire assumed gigantic 
proportions, and it is probably true, as here stated, that the wild | 
extravagance of French women aided in some degree to bring 
about the rottenness of France. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the recklessness of expenditure and the extreme fashions pre- 
valent of late years belong solely to the women of France. If they 
set the example as no other women could, it has been daringly 
followed, especially by Russians and Americans. It is said 
“two-thirds of all Worth’s productions have been absorbed by 
foreigners. The Americans especially have been his largest cus- 
tomers ;” and the writer observes that the great providers of the 
various details of toilet who cluster round the Rue de la Paix 
work more for the United States and Russia than for France. 
‘“‘ There are ladies at St. Petersburg who spend £120 a year in 
shoes alone—whose annual outlay for gloves and stockings would 
keep six families of weavers—who think it quite natural to pay 
the journey of their favourite author from the Boulevard to the 
Newsky Prospect, in order that he may exactly take their measure 
for a corset.” 

On the subject of dress the author has naturally very much to 
say, for home life in France during the later years of the Empire 
was 80 greatly affected by the extravagant follies of a certain class 
of women, that “rowdy dressing and rowdy manners became 
typical of the period, and will be long remembered as having con- 
stituted one of its worst social aspects.” He says truly, however, 
that the men merit more blame than the women, for the latter are 
only what the former make them. French Home Life is so rich in 
suggestive remarks and interesting details, it is so full of the 
knowledge derived from practical experience, that the reviewer is 
tempted, as the reader probably will be, to linger over its pages. 
A book like this is fruitful of thought and comment, and the 
kindly spirit that pervades it is worthy of all praise. | 


; making one laugh. 


CAMP NOTES.* 
Most of Mr. Boyle’s Camp Notes have already been published jp 
Chambers’s Journal—a fact which ought to have been stated 
in the preface or on the title-page of this volume—but they 
are very welcome in their collective form, and potent to charm 
the imagination far away from actual surroundings to the forest 
the jungle, the savannah, the company of wild-wood creatures, ond 
of the men, wilder and deadlier still, of the Central and Southern 
American continent. This is a picturesque book, full of the inde. 
finable, and yet keenly enjoyable humour which Mr. Boyle describes 
as the outcome of American free selection from the phenomena of 
the universe, as garnish and illustration for the American's talk, 
It is not only a new world of adventure and exploration that hag 
been acquired of late years, but a new language in which to relate 
its wonders, a language full of force and fun, dry, quaint, oceg. 
sionally shocking, but so piquant and characteristic that it touches 
the fancy as nothing else can. 
snake stories beside a camp-fire on the Mosquito shore, of the 


Beasley, the big Missourian, tells 


|most delightfully blood-curdling description, interspersed with 


bits of description and casual remarks which make one laugh sud. 
denly out loud, as European remarks have long lost the power of 
And then comes Frazer, of Greytown, with 
his contribution, which he premises ‘‘ ain’t quite so sc irin’ as Pike 
County’s, but pretty risin’ to the system,” and it is a story of how 
he was lost in the kingdom of Rajah Brooke, while wandering 


|along the foot of the mountain with ‘‘a kind of mad squatter, 


who was growing a big thing in cocoa-nuts and consiquint dung. 
beetles,” and a boatman, ‘‘a good sort, named S’ Ali, one of them 
wild Sulumen who live on general plunder, and thrive in face 9’ 


| the Ten Commandments ;” and how the boatman was fascinated 


by a python, and became “amok.” ‘The story is a horrid one, 
though most ludicrous; but here is the picture that precedes it 
one of scores which bring the great forests before us :— 

“We were travelling through ‘Campong’ jungle, as they call it there, 
old, clear wood, where there ain’t much game, nor aught else but tree. 
trunks. They’re powerful pretty, as you say, Beasley, these woods of 
Mosquito and San Juan, they’re right down gay and happy-looking, 
with their flowers an’ painted birds, and butterflies an’ living creturs, 
But there’s a something about them Eastern forests that we can’t live 
aginst nohow. ‘The trees there are bigger in girt an’ taller, and their 
great branches so shut out the sun, that twixt time an’ etarnity naught 
has ever lived beneath ’em. Hundreds of yards round, you may throw 
your eye down long dim avenues of tree-trunks, an’ not a leaf nora green 
thing in sight, unless, maybe, a ruff of fern, or a long trailing orchid, 
or a pile of monkey-cups growing side by side like tea-cups on a tray, 
A man might go mad easy in them ‘Campongs,’ I should guess. It’s 
right down lonely to go through them by yourself, and the Lord have 
care and mercy on yer if yer lose the trail. No cretur lives in them, 
neither bird, nor beast, norreptile. There is never a sound to be heard, 
The party goes silently along, Indian fashion, like as a dim procession 
of ghosts winding among the trees, Just the crackling of a stick in 
the oozy black soil under-foot makes one start out. It’s a right down 
solemn thing, I tell yer, boys, is a Campong forest of the Straits.” 

Incidentally throughout these stories, which are genuine stories, 
however, not social essays in disguise, we get wonderful glimpses 
of the former state of society ‘‘down West,” and the exceedingly bad 
time the ‘‘ Greasers” or Creole population had. ‘The first passage 





| across Nicaragua to California, before the Transit Company existed, 


is sketched in a few suggestive sentences. “It’s lively now, some- 
times,” says the narrator by the camp fire, ‘ but the San Juan is 
like the river of the New Jerusalem beside of what it once was. Half 
the party was allurs down in the horrors, and the other half was 
up in the same; from one minute to another, a man could not 
call his life his own; every pistol was filed in the lock, so that it 
nigh went off by looking at it! The fighting was right-down 
free; we lost three men between Greytown and Castillo.” ‘ Bat,” 
asks Mr. Boyle, ‘‘was there no attempt to keep order? The 
natives must have suffered badly in those wild times.” ‘The 
Greasers daren’t say much now-a-days, I guess, when the miners 
are on the river, an’ they were even higher-handed in the days 
before Walker. Besides, your high moral Queen of England 
undertook the police business of the San Juan at that time, an’ 4 
happy mess she made of it! ‘There was one policeman at Crrey- 
town to keep order among a thousand San Francisco rowdies, aud 
that lonely official was allurs down with fever. The English 
seemed to think their etarnal Union Jack was a warrant to dis- 
count the Millennium!” ‘Then comes a terrible story of how 4 
man was lost in a jungle, and found at last, within two hundred 
yards of the fort he had strayed from, after seventeen days. 
There are finely pathetic passages of a homely kind in this 
story, strange, minute bits of description of the forest wonders,— 
one in particular, of how a bright-eyed squirrel sat in a great fern, 
and looked lovingly at the starving man, then sprang away like @ 


* Camp Notes. By Frederick Boyle. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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pird and the man was ‘‘ too we ak even to curse ” 
Uy, ‘ 
f realism at th nd,—‘* The ants had eat off my finger-ends, an’ 
of realism ¢ 
the flies, look here! A man might shudder at 


my ears, an’ as to 
think, though he were bred for a city lawyer and had 
that, It hin 


vu It’s a eh uistly thing to be eaten alive by insects, 


ring was nearer to that end than I.”—‘“ Ah!” 
Pumas ’d a finished you off in a kerslash if 
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put never a man liv 
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In no book of travel within our recollection is there a finer 
description of an earthquake and its wide-spread horror than 
CSUt?} ° a ~ ~ ” . 
Frazer's story of ‘* that burst of Cosequina’s in San Salvador ”; in 
1835, when the yoice of the mountain was heard after a thousand 


ve, in such a thunderous roar that bird and beast fell 
de .d with the sound alone, and great cliffs pitched into the sea ; 
when the roar was heard two thousand miles around | spreading 
fear and perplexity, and the ashes fell in a radius of four thousand 
feet, lay two feet thick on the roof of the 
cathedral. and the awful noise 
which struck all living creatures with dumbness, the wholesale 
death, and far-spreading ruin, are all made terribly vivid, and then 
ending, the natural thoughts so naturally 
juaint dash of “oe in them which is the 
Mr. Boyle has asked 
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whether Cosequina has been quiet since 1835 :— 
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st is l t ‘ a week on 
an ave! | rnir an’ terrors in 
Grar a N r this big airth 
jt .n 

- 
iT A ( ‘ 

I ( than other big folks. 1 
ru I \ Yr. ¢ v t] I ‘rop oh bo | ling.is a big promise : 
I you want them looks etarnally like ‘ile’ But 
ne thi t one can’t discount in these 
nd territory in Sonora, the climate 
ul he worked it by machine; but the earth 
y nd mountain ho’ll hold them still fo 





little f olks!” The phrase is the refrain of all these stories, 
in which the grandeur, the variety, the majesty, the ancientness, 
the inexorable might of Nature are perpetually opposed to the 
littleness of man, to his brief span of life, and feeble powers, even 
in their utmost and most lawless development. <A few of them are 
merely * ” such as ‘‘ Indios Bravos Prospecting ” and ** Phil 
Death of Santa Marta,” and these, though both droll and dramatic, 
are not at all equal to the others, in which the reader is brought 
into the jungle in many Jands, made acquainted with numerous 
types of savage life, introduced to charming animals of numerous 
kinds, enchanted with the wonderful beauty, and awed by the 
hidden solemnity of the great forests and the mighty rivers, made 
to go down into the windings of terrible Egyptian excavations, 
among the countless mummies of the crocodile gods; or to follow 
the truil of armed Indians, and the track of the American lion and 
tiger ; to assist at dark and mysterious orgies of Obi-worship ; 
and to trace, with breathless curiosity, the fortunes of a deadly 
swimming-race between a man and an alligator which is one of 
the most terrible of these ‘*Camp Notes,” and is made one 
of the most ludicrous by the interpolated interruptions. The 
chapter which will dwell longest in the reader’s memory is one in 


“Us 


rowdy, 


which he is invited to linger 
savannah of Central America, 
hierog]y phs of a 


strewn with ruins of a race extinct, 
language dead, awful memorials of a lost 
superstition, weapons and ornaments long since forgotten 
The takes his seat upon a stone which, 
of years ago, when the warlike mountaineers of Chontales marched 
against the invaders their puny citadel of Granada, 
great thirteen feet high. ‘* That broken cairn 
on which it lies was a stately pyramid, crowned with a dozen 
figures, and 


author 


in 
was a statue 
this the chief. 
crimson smear when the tribe assembled to worship ; the chain of 
Severed fingers often encircled this breast, on which is traced 
Maltese Cross.” ‘Then he proceeds to watch the life of the jungle 
through the hours of dreamy silence, of that “ living, murmuring 
Stillness only felt in American forests, less eolemn, but infinitely 
more beautiful than those of the other tropic.” He draws a whole 
gallery of pictures, of which we can give but one :— 


ad tt * oY 1 } 4 ™ 
Hotter and hotter, wave upon wave, the sultry beams poured down, 


| and 


by the writer’s side in a great | 


hundreds | 


These shattered lips never lacked their ’ 
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selves in sunny crevices of the leaves, and harassed me no more, The 
glossy black crickets swarmed no longer over my body, but thought- 
fully stared me out of countenance from the shadow of a stick or leaf. 
The ugly spiders, vast, and yellow, and spiky, dread of all travellers 
and hacienderos, sank deeper and deeper in their holes along the forest 
verge, until naught could be seen of them save their straining claws 
round t lve. Small flies alone, the bright-winged jewels of Mos- 
quito, 1 1 the drowsiness of the hour. They hung glittering in the 
sun-ray whizzed to and fro, they danced together in mid-air, 
buzzing and murmuring softly the while. So still was the forest, and 
dreamy and beautiful beyond all utterance, that no glance upwards was 
needed to recognise that crisis of the tropic day, the hour between two 
and three in the afternoon.” 


Under the title of ‘‘ Savages I have known,” Mr. Boyle gives us 
some powerful and picturesque sketches. The best, because the 
most horrid, is that of the greatest shikari of Sardinia, a mon- 
ster in comparison with whom that pattern savage, Gasing, of 
Borneo, who wore his stomach fitted into a nickel-silver dish-cover 
on state occasions, was _ a man for an afternoon tea-party. 





THE SATIRES OF PERSIUS.* 
Tuts edition of Persius, which concludes the account of the great 
services rendered by Professor Conington to classical learning, 
exhibits in a remarkable degree the peculiar excellence of the man. 
Professor Conington was, above all things, a great translator. To 
singular ingenuity and an uncommon skill in versification he added 
an industry that was absolutely indomitable. Of the verse transla- 
tions which were published in his life-time we have spoken more 
than once, and we find that a more intimate acquaintance with 
them heightens our sense of their value. Since his death, a prose 
translation of the 2Zneid has appeared among the ‘* Miscellaneous 
Writings ” which we reviewed not many months ago. We have 
now had what may almost call the unexpected pleasure of 
reading another prose version from his pen, a version which cer- 


we 


tainly equals in vigour, and in the selection of felicitous equiva- 
lents for phrases often very difficult and obscure, anything that he 


ever produced. 
We 


parison :— 


give a specimen, adding the Latin for the sake of com- 











O ye souls tha ive to earth and have nothing heavenly in you! 
he it wer to introdu t spirit of the age into the temple 
! infer what tl ls like from this sinful, pampered flesh 
flesh it is that has got to spoil wholesome oil by mixing 
to st ? ( wreenner wool in purple that was made for no 
it has made us te » pearl from the oyster, and separate 
, o g ore from their primitive slag. It sin yes, it sins, 
but it takes something by its sinning; but you, revere nd pontiffs, tell 
us what good gold can doin a holy place. Just as much or as little as 
vue dolls which a young girl offers to Venus. Give we rather to the 
go in offering as great Messalla’s bleared-eyed representative 
h: ins of giving even out of his great dish,—duty to God 
and man well blended in the mind, purity in the shrine of the heart, 
and a racy flavour of noblenesss pervading the bosom. Let me have 
these to carry to the temple, and a handful of meal shall win me 
acceptance ” :— 
“QO curve in terris anime et ¢c elestium inanis, 
Quid juvat on templis nostros immittere mores 
Et bona dis ex hac scelerata ducere pulpa ? 
He sibi corrupto casiam dissolvit olivo, 
Hae Calabrum coxit vitiato murice vellus, 
He bacam conch rasisse et stringere venas 
Ferventis masse crudo de pulvere iussit. 
Peceat et hae, peccat: vitio tamen utitur. At vos 


Dicite, pontifices, in sancto quid facit aurum ? 
Nempe hoe quod Veneri donat# a virgine pups. 
Quin damus id superis, de magna quod dare lance 


Non possit magni Messalle lippa propago: 


Compositum jus fasque animo sanctosque recessus 
Mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 
Hwee cedo ut admoveam templis, et farre litabo.” 


This passage is not by any means of extraordinary difficulty, but 
it is quite difficult enough to a reader of ordinary capacity and 
attainments to give an idea of the great help which Professor 
Conington, always full of consideration and sympathy for the 
needs of young scholars, has furnished, by a rendering at once so 
spirited and It is certainly not everyone who could 
spell out the meaning, for instance, of ‘** bona dis ex hac scelerata 
ducere pulpa.” Tersius is so elliptical, so full of obscure allusions, 
the more obscure because often referring to that daily life of anti- 
quity of which we know and can know but little, that the student 
wants more help than the annotator can give. The reader stumbles 
from difficulty to difficulty, and scarcely contrives to keep any 
connected view of the whole. Here it is that the translation, which 
is judiciously made somewhat fuller than usual, is so useful. The 
scholar takes a survey, so to speak, of the country which he bas 
to traverse, an d is so he Iped over the particular hindrances—some 


so close. 


7 By John 
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° ie. 
of them almost more obstinate than anything that we know in | complete, falls deeply in love, at the age of thirty, with the pet 


Latin literature, Propertius himself not excepted—that meet him 
on his way. ‘*He writes,” says Professor Conington, in an 
admirable lecture—one of the earliest of the prelections which he 
delivered from the Latin Chair—which has been prefixed by way 
of introduction to this edition, “‘in a dialect where grandiose epic 


and pride of the MacCullans, of Cullan Hall; and she, for big 


sake, leaves for ever her own family, who, having told her “ what 
was expected of her as a niece and a MacCullan, imposed no 


| restrictions, exacted no promise, but left her free to act,” She 


diction and philosophical terminology are strangely blended with | 


the talk of the forum, the gymnasia, and the barber's shop.” 
The words are not used by way of censure on the poet, who, as is 
well said, felt that ‘“‘a clear, straightforward, every-day manner 
of speech would not suit a subject over which the gods themselves 
might hesitate whether to laugh or to weep.” 
for the difficulty for which his name has become almost proverbial. 

To some minds this difficulty is itself a recommendation. 
Schoolmasters antiqui moris prize this classic on this account. 
And readers less professionally minded find a pleasure in over- 
coming obstructions, especially when they remember that Latin 
literature cannot have anything much more arduous in store. 
But Persius deserves to be studied for more solid reasons. To 
prefer him to Juvenal, so consummate a master of expression, 
would be absurd; and yet his satire has a reality about it which 
is sometimes wanting in the powerful declamation of the later 
poet. More real than Horace he could not be, but here again he 
has the advantage of a loftier tone and a greater earnestness of 
purpose. We miss the inexpressible charm of the elder poet’s 
kindly and sagacious wisdom, but we feel that nothing rings false 


either in his indignation or his piety; there is nothing that hints | 


at a selfish or sensual side in his nature; we are sure that the | °° : ; 
| voice that belongs only to childhood ? 


But they account | 


young poet who was witlidrawn from the evil to come—he died in | 
his twenty-eighth year, before Nero had reached his worst pitch of | 
evil—was one of the loftiest and purest hearts that Rome ever | 


produced. And there is something very interesting about the 
literary portion of his satire, interesting to us especially, who are 


swamped with a nauseous flood of poetry of the fleshly school. | 
| happy !—among them, 


Time has done us the kindness of destroying the tawdry and cor- 
rupt literature at which the first satire was directed, and we can 
only half understand the criticism when that which was criticised 
has passed away, but we can understand enough to sympathise from 
our own experience with the disgust of the writer. ‘The general 
merits of the poet are admirably set forth in the lecture of which 
we have already spoken : — 

“ Where he draws the life that he must have known, not from the 
description of a past age, but from his own experience, his portraits 





dies at the beginning of the story, leaving her husband with two 
infant daughters,—one in all respects the counterpart of the 
sober, duty-loving, serviceable father; and the other to grow 
up to be a beautiful butterfly, such as we are given to understand 
that the mother, too, might have been, if she had lived in guch 
perpetual sunshine as became the lot of her child. 

The dying mother charges Jane, her elder child, then geyen 
years old, to watch over the baby she is leaving behind; and the 
way in which Jane fulfils this duty, and in so doing rouses her 
father out of the settled despair into which he had sunk on the 
death of his wife, and awakens in him the desire, gradually 
formed into a habit, of living for the sake of the infant Mildred, 
is told with much delicacy of feeling. The development of the 
matronly instincts before their time in the motherless daughter 


| and sister is always beautiful in nature, and a beautiful subject 


for art; and it is well drawn here, though with a minuteness of 
detwil which will perhaps be more attractive to female than to 
male readers. So Jane grows up io the fulfilment of all the prac- 
tical duties, first of home and then of parish life, while Mildred 
exists, like a bird or a butterfly, for the pleasure of herself and 
others :— = 

“ Would Mildred ever be a woman, or anything at all like it? Would 
she ever lose the baby-look in her face, and the plaintive ring in her 
Would she ever take upon her- 
self the responsibilities of life—take kindly and regularly, too, to 
household duties, spending her days quietly at home, instead of wander- 
ing about making friends, not of her fellow-creatures, but of lambs and 
stray shepherd dogs, of the birds in their nests, and the insects in their 
holes; of everything, in short, rather than the cookery-book, school- 
children, and almshouses? Well, each to his taste. Mildred loved the 
birds, the insects, and the flowers, and was only happy—and then how 
Jane loved her poor, and not quite understand- 
ing the little sister’s strange, erratic ways, she often repeated to herself 
the puzzling question, ‘Will she ever be a woman, with a woman's 
earnest feelings? Her own bright self, and something more!’ It was, 
perhaps, because she was so sweet and bright that papa and sister Jane 
loved and spoilt her so foolishly, and it was, perhaps, the want of that 
‘something more’ that made people shake their heads and call hera 
spoilt child. They called her that, not quite knowing what else to 





} call her, for no one in the place understood her, any more than 


have an imaginative truth, minutely accurate yet highly ideal, which | 


would entitle them to a distinguished place in any poetical gallery. 
There is nothing in Horace or Juvenal more striking than the early 
part of the third satire, where the youthful idler is at first represented 
by a series of light touches, snoring in broad noon, while the harvest is 
baking in the fields and the cattle reposing in the shade, then starting 
up and calling for his books, only to quarrel with them; and afterwards, 
as we go further, the scene darkens, and we see the figure of the lost 
profligate blotting the background, and catch an intimation of yet more 
fearful punishments in store for those who will not be warned in time— 
punishments as dire as any that the oppressors of mankind have 
suffered or devised—the beholding of virtue in her beauty when too 
late, and the consciousness of a corroding secret which no other heart 
ean share.” 

This edition has owed its final touches to the care of Mr. 
Nettleship, a care which in one or two places might have been 
made more effectual. An index, for instance, is wanting, a fault 
which a reviewer, who for obvious reasons appreciates an index, 
never passes over in silence. 


OLD CROSS QUARRY.* 
Tne author of Old Cross Quarry—perhaps having Chaucer as 
well as the Bible in mind—says modestly, ‘‘ There is nothing new 
under the sun; and as we cannot create new worlds, we can but 
plough up year by year the old ground, that it may bring forth 
its harvest, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain.” And 
the crop is not a bad one. The reader is not wearied with morbid 
goodness, or sensational wickedness ; for though there is a murder, 
where the reader will be ready to give the verdict of ‘‘ served him 
right,” there must be an acquittal on other grounds. There are 
no lords and ladies, real or Brummagem, in the book ; the story is 
of middle-class country life in a country town; but there is a 


slender thread of Scotch pride of birth ekilfully woven through it 


in an effective as well as original manner. 

Dr. John Graves, of Beddington—* a simple professional man, 
who did not even pretend to hide the fact of his father having 
been a well-to-do London chemist ”—a tall, grave, plain-featured 
man, with grey eyes, clear and cold, and with a strong, self- 
formed character in which softness alone was wanting to make it 


* Old Cross Quarry: a Novel. By Gerald Grant, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1873. 








| talking, singing, smiling to herself. 


they had understood her mother. <A strange, enigmatical little being 
she was at six; a strange enigmatical being she still was at sixteen, 
with a small, dimpled, baby-face that pain or sorrow had never marred ; 
with sweet smiling lips that had always a faint, tremulous quiver about 
them, telling of an over-sensitive organisation; with a smooth, low 
brow, made lower still by the shining mass of hair that waved and 
tumbled over it. A happy, careless child, and nothing more. This you 
would have said, had you come upon her suddenly in one of her 
wanderings, attired in the simplest, most childish fashion possible for 
a girl of sixteen; the large straw hat, far oftener carried in triumph 
filled with a heterogeneous assortment of treasures than covering her 
pretty head, her step eager and bounding, her face radiant with health, 
3ut speak to her, and the spell was 
broken ; all the radiance faded out of the downcast face, the tremulous 
quiver passed over the lips, and the eyes one moment lifted to yours— 


| those strange eyes, with the great black pupil, pale grey iris, and shading 


lash, not thick, but long and black and curling—were so unchildlike, 
apparently so little in harmony with the rest of the baby-face, that 
their first look startled you with a vague sense of incongruity, which 
is always painful to see, more especially in nature. Perhaps the some- 
thing that was still wanting, and that was to make a woman of her at 
last, lay in those eyes,—far down in their inmost depths, so deep that 
no one could understand either her or them.” 

We think of the Story without an End, and still more of 
Fouqué’s Undine, though there is no reason why the author should 


| not have drawn direct from nature—for which of us has not known 


more than one such butterfly ?—and we recognise considerable 
artistic skill in the absence of any traits of disagreeable caprice 
and temper in Mildred. ‘The waywardness of Undine does not 
pain us, because we only see her for a moment before she is en- 
dowed with a human soul; but as the process has to go on before 


}us through the three volumes in Mildred’s case, the autuor has 


rightly seen that a different treatment was required. As the 
reader's interest must be in the process, not in the mere result 
which he anticipates and knows must come about somehow or 
other, we must here leave him to learn the rest of Mildred’s 
story from the book itself. 

‘There is an episode in the book, having, indeed, an important 
connection with the main story, which shows considerable origin- 
ality of conception, as well as ability in working it out. It is that 
of the popular preacher, Arden Graemes. His propbet-like 
appearance and demeanour, bis enthusiasm and eloquence, his 
heart-searching appeals to his hearers, his strange influence 
over the giddy Rhoda, and his conversion of the hard, proud 
Scotchwoman who had lost her faith in God through the trials of 
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ber life, are well di depicted, i in a way which seems to show that the 
gathor holds in all seriousness that there is some such connection 
between inspiration and madness as that implied in the old Scotch 
reverence for the seer, or that in which the dervish is still held in 
the East How the career of Arden Graemes crosses and influences 
that of Mik jred we must advise our readers to learn for themselves. 

This novel has so much merit, that we think it worth while to 





| and th 


sn we will leave but very strange 


it, and decide 
ancels the undeniable weariness produced 


our readers to study this clever, 
and learn what they can from 
rived c 


1. ye 
Kk for 


themselves, 
benefit de 
perusal, 

From the Earth to the Moon, §c. By Jules Verne. 
the h by Louis Menier, M.A., and Eleanor E. 
Low and Co.)—We cannot say that we think M. Verne’s last scientific 
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extrava nzé is or 1 te 1 ose a re i re fe ‘e pe "( is > 
conclude with some fault-finding, in the belief that the authoress ma > , ser it ul - om ae th asi 0 2 fore seen from his pen. 
4 : “wdgar Poo took up the subject, and dealt with it in a way the oulk 
for the dubious “ Gerald Grant” on the title-page cannot a ee Goals with it in a way that it would 
—I0 ri, oF be very difficult indeed tomatch. Who does not remember the famous 
ide the fact that she is a woman—‘‘is not yet so old but she may | , : se ot . " 
hide gdeagie ’ ~ | balloon which Hans Pfaal, of Rotterdam, constructed, wherein he and 
jearn.” The incidents by means of which the characters are to be! ,,-. , oa OM * : 
ear etl if , his companion journeyed to the Moon, condensing as they went along— 
( are Lie t . 1 } : : ; 
prought out, ap 1 the action of the story carried forward, are not this is an admirable stroke—the rarefied atmosphere which is assumed, 
introduced with sufficient art. ‘They give an impression of being | not rut ity, to fill all interplanetary space? Never did man 
unnatural, just because they have not been properly treated by | so s in mi: an impossibility seem possible. The author is 
the artist’s hand :— ] . tive ly liged at last to laps » into the grotesque to break the spell. 
‘‘ For though the poet” s matter nature be. If he had sen to imagine the lunarians of some rational construc- 
His art must give the fashion.” tion, he would almost have seemed too serious. M. Verne never 
And if we might express our own taste on the subject, we should | permits us, or rather, never succeeds in compelling us to forget 
f ; ‘ Res 1 whole bnainess ia tha wilde xtravacancea fn wor goa 
advise the authoress to take to heart in future that golden rule | ‘ iat the whole business is the wildest extravagance. We never get 
" “ , . over the initi absurdity of the enormous ¢ sending a projectile 
in 8 celebrated essay, “ Whenever you have written any- wv rt initial absurdity of the enormous gun sending out a projectile 
: > ° with some upendous initiz ralocity Sti here i our i he 
thing particularly fine, be sure to scratch it out.” But weonly|  ” ‘ror — al velo ity. ill there is hum ur in the 
e ‘ ‘ book, and science of the kind in which M. Verne delights, miscens utile 
yenture to say that such is our own taste as to those passages, : f ga : te ia 
. : . . . : | dule?, Of much of this science this present writer does not pretend 
half soliloquy, half address to the reader, in which the writer), . . : : Pgeuas! 
“bl thi nth i Giemsa tie to judge, but he was staggered at a statement which happened to 
james “AY ses y ‘ ag l . one 2 — os . . 
applauds, or re ) OF ne my ee oi on a ; fall within his limited province of knowledge. makes President 
, the fas as be 2 8 verse 2] - ars j er ' 4s , . a 
story. For the fashion has become so universal in novel-writers | 7,4); speak of “the proposition regarding ‘the square of the 
ime 7 hs re i > ly , ’ ad ’ . ” 
from the time of Dickens, that we suppose it must be found to| hypothenuse,’ commonly called the ‘ Ass’s Bridge’ by the French.” Our 
guit the taste of certain readers, whose taste, however, wants | « Ass‘s Bridgo” comes much earlier, and is not inappropriately named. 
mending. We must, too, protest against the bearishness of Dr. | ge, and as the figure is usually drawn, a very steep one. But 
MacCullan, who would not—being what he was—have behaved other animal could get over a bridge constructed after the 


as he is sometimes described as doing. A peasant may be rude 


and rough under the influence of conflicting emotions, 


educated gentleman. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


> 

Life of Mos . By his Wife. Translated from the German by 
Hurst and Blackett.)}—These two volumes will 

love soi music. They are the very nicely written and excel- 


irs—taken partly from Moscheles’s own diary and 








of tl very ex a ly long and happy life of a composer and 
performer. 1 i—as the tone of a wife’s memoir is apt to 
be, and mag -- f unmixed faith and belief in the perfections, 
professional vate, of her husband; but she has nowhere to fight 
the battles secuted or even neglected musician, as is too often the 
case with t s of members of that sensitive and jealous pro- 
fess W \ re is more true sympathy and artistic fellowship 


nest English or Italian musicians. Madame 


























b is the record of one long triumph—from 
8 course commenced, to Leipzic, where it ended—of 
un rrupted spell of pleased success and simple happiness. 
les says, “I am always the fortunate Prince, my de- 
tractors ¢ lo me any harm, so they are obliged at last to become 
my 1 \ i s had, from the poor music-master in his 
lodging to the Emperor on his throne. Though we do not find anything 
very important, we find many interesting details that are new about com- 
posers an tions and their receptions, which will add something 
to the history >in this century. Of Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
_ ear]; Moscheles was—we have especially many 
interesting part 
By-and-By. By Edward Maitland. (Richard Bentley and Son.)— 
The author of the “ Pilgrim and the Shrine ”"—a story which we noticed 
at length nearly six years ago—has, in this new work, completed the 
series of three tales in which he has, not hastily, and with much power, 
“endeavoured to exhibit the evolution of religion and morals out of the 
contact o rld with the human consciousness.” But to tell the 
truth, we l of the fashion of leaping far ahead of Old Time, and 
laying t 1 story in the very distant future; and the one 
before us ( of this prophetic style, and deals in so 
many astounding changes that we cannot follow it at all. The success 
( ry , mechanical or social, can only follow such searching 
tests as are f ) the large proportion, so that pictures of a Utopia of 
any kind it charm to any except the very young. The hero 
is a sort of ( purity and gentleness, with a Jewish origin, and 
i 8 I und in a most extraordinary manner, in a 
7 in an rg, by a party of Americans similarly 
ted by these wise people, and kept in ignorance 
vast ll he is of age. He afterwards uses it to let in the 
sea on t t it African desert, and to establish there a 
people an government on principles of his own. Woe will only add 
that hi ild also tell easily what the angels were talking about, having 
a subtle sion possible to the purest minds; and that the 
creatures p re, who will never know sea-sickness, could 
Step int g machines, and guide them in any weather any- 
where, s ut America and Sahara were only separated by a few hours; 


but not an | 


| sary, 


» figure in proposition 47, 





The Secret of Two Houses. By Fanny Fisher. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—We wonder whether Mrs. Fisher will ever get past the youthful 
stage of what we may call the cloak-and-slouched-hat romance. There 
is spirit, some power of delineating character, and a good deal more of 
constructing a plot; but the complications are confusing and unneces- 


the very which all con- 


eeivable hours of day and night, and in every probable and improbable 


and remarkable way in everyone, at 
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in l attempt, on the part of the hero, to seduce the heroine, 
W and ambition together are, however, we aro glad to 
fi to achieve the victory. 
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n I ned at a moderate price, because they are not known | paid on apptication will be applied towards payment of the amount d n 
or ly negotiable in the great money markets. It has, on the | Ajlotment 
ot 1 found that the shares of Trust Companies find a ready Failure to pay the amount of any Instalment when due will render all previ 
ma tock Exchange; and thus the operations of the Company Se on fearon vote . 
w ly facility of realisation to securities which needed | P*Y™ a ae eee " 
I to pls them in the first rauk of investments Prospectuses aud Forms of Application may be obtained of— 
A reference to the Share List will show that the Gas and Water Companies | Me srs. Norton, Rose, Norton, & Brewer, Solicitors, 6 Victoria Street, S8.W., London 
which are r n tl Snglish Market have as a gene rule been highly suc- | The Railway Debenture Trust Company, Limited, 5 Lothbury, £.C., London 
cessful, and Shares have attained large premiums. For instance :— Of the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 5 Lothbury, E.C., London 


Amsterdam Waterworks, original price 20, are now quoted at 28 to 30—Last | and also from— 
I - Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co,, Bankers, 67 Lombard Street, E.C., London 








rks, original price 10, are now quoted at 18 to 20—Last Dividend | y7,,./5 Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., Bankers, 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W., London, th 
er i . . = . Bankers of the Company » whom all aapplications must be forwarded, accom) ied 
rworks. original price 25, are now quoted at 45 to 50—Last Div os < Ds posit of £1 p r Share ” 
ul price 20, are now quoted at 22 to 23—Last Dividend 5 Lothbury, E.C., London, 21st November, 1873 





riginal price 10, are now quoted at 13} to 14j— io —-— 2 : . 
ISSUE OF 50,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH, 


ce Works, original price 10, are now quoted at 14} to L4j—Last an tie 

Works. original price 100, are now quoted at 153 to 156—Las t | . 7 y ann . ~~ . ree o— 
Tes Orginal price 10, now quotot at Le "| GAS AND WATER DEBENTURE TRUST 
pA LEI LT COMPANY, LIMITED. 

k riginal pri ire now quoted at 6} to 7;—Last Divi 





FORM OF APPLICATION 
as Works, original price 20, are now quoted at 31 to 33—Last 
‘ hte aati " sii : ’ (To be retained by the Bankers.) 


be considered an approximate calculation of the dividends fo Tux Directors or THE GAS AND WATER DEBENTURE TRUS1 














pa y be ex] 1 realiz - COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Dividend per Annum — n g paid to y Bankers, to the account of the Gas and Water Debenturo 
w on paid-up Share Capital ss rrust Company, Limited, the n of Pounds uM £1 
t . . 8 percent the amount called up per S . on Shares, upon the terms of 23 d d 2ist 
‘ , . sued ° 10 Nov l 1s lL req ut to that | engage 
p . ~4 payt urth l n up t I ~ 5 may all 
a eS m 1 Lu hall t 1e due, inydefaul payments will 
Ex v lected Gas, W 1 other Industrial ¢ } for 1 
pant to 12 per « and for tl ivestment Name (in fu 
‘} u i 1 i this basi Addr 
> 
I f i leral , sm r i 
be ex ‘ irea i Dat 187 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL 


WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always Secure 
The Delight of the Laundress, 


The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


W ATERS’ 
QUININE 


Is now uuiversally accepted 
for the weak. 


obtain 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 


PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 14 REGENT STREET, 
| (embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 


T - 
WIN E| 
as the best restorative 
It behoves the public to see that they 


HE PALS MAL il 





and commodious Premises, 





English Management. 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more sets DIRECTORS. 
WATERLOO PLACE, 


which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 


80 Coleman Street, 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Fleet Street, London. Est ablished 1823, 


Francis Thomas Bircham, Esq., Parl iament Stree t. 

The Hon. Hallyburton G. Campbell, P ; 
Prince's Gate. 

Jonath 12 Henry Christie, 


rince’s Terra x 


Esq,, — Street Hyd 













London). 
Sir Thomas Henry, Han 


ene Boer iod urk. 
similar parties). ae : : Frederick George Davidson, E 3sq., Spring Garde 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. | John Deedes. E Inner Temple. — 8 ons, 
i. Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption | Ojjyer William Farrer, E ‘sq., Sane r Temple, 
; | licence. William James F Es inc 
8 | } William Jam » Esq., Lincoln's lds 
— 1, Pawo arr eo a | Clement Fran ( wt ter ige tna Fields, 
| DES ANGLAIS.— Henry Ray Freshfield, 1, Bank Buildings 
| A First-Class Hotel, facing the Sea, and under | Right Hon. Russell Gurney, Q.C., MP, (Re order of 
| ¢ . cOrder of 
| 0 
| 


R. oo R HAYS, Secretary, 
London, E c. 


K INAH AN’S. LL.W HIS 


3K z. 





This celebrated and mo 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 




















st delicious old mellow spirit | 


William Frederick Hig 
Belgrave Square 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq., MP. 
John Jame 
| Temple. 
R a lock Marsham, Esq., D.C.L. (Warden of a 
Yollege, Oxford). 2 noe n of Merton 
| Rich xard Nicholson, Esq., 





Newark, 
s Johnson, Esq., Q.C Ki ng's B ++ 


1g tarJens, 













as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that 

at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine | in quality unrivalled, perfec tly Ese ‘e, and more whole- John Swift, E |. Great C umberland Place. 2 

at all in the preparation of his Wine. Sold by all | some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | Edward Tompson, Esqy., Stone Buildings, Lj %In's 
Grocers at 30s per dozen. | seal, pink label, and c rk branded \...,. oe < : : 

WATERS and SON, Original Makers, Worcester “ KINAHAN'S . L L WHISKY.” } ha * Hares Robert Turne., Chester Terrace, ens 
se, 34 Eastcheap, London. Vholese Ot, 20 G e mag . . . , 
House, 34 East “ i a * a _” | — ne ae e Depét, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford | John Eldad Walters, Esq... New Square, Lincoln's tun 

- Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcester. | ree - _— n Henry Walton, Esq. (Master of the ¢ art of 
mmorxrn ,; r rT mn = a Excheg ner). 
Fr LD’S PATENT ‘* OZOKERIT’ |G R: ANT’ S MORELLA CHER R Y | Arnold William White, Esq. Great Marlborough 
CANDLES. | a R. RANDY, Supplied to Her Majesty at all the Street. : 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. ee 1 Palaces, | Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq., Conyngham Hall, York 
ade i Signs any > ” IT ‘ TRRY shire. gt 
___ Made in all Sizes, and iR AN’ L S MORELLA CHERRY | john Young, Esq., Frederick's Pla ld Jewry, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 1 BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- | aaa . 
— men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- | pnyegted acsets on 31st December, 1872. as 
DE LIGHTFUL and LASTING | sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. stated in the returns made to the Board 
i FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- | (-¥ RANT'’S MORELLA CHERRY of Trade, pursuant to the Life Assurance 
plexion, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVICE” nel “ye ANDY. Order through —- Wine Merchant, Companies Act, 1870 ss tereenseennees £5,512,566 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by | or direct of T. GRANT. Distillery, Maidst: yne, 42s. net | Income for the past rding to the 
J. CO. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. | per Doz , prepaid Rail Carriage F Bos T re pt cg gaan 506,998 
Order of of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. | — pent patted 3 at ie Fe 
| \ RBGRS. DUNVILLE and C Q. are the | | Bonus thereon,,......sccccserseseoees 
OTHIN YG IMP OSSIBLE. — AGUA | largest holders of Whiskyin the world. Their | —— 9,433,437 
| OLD IRISH WHISKY is recomme nded by the medical | Total amount of bonus allotted at the 


AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 


tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELI 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the mos 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


It is now offered to the public in a more 


4 | 
t | supplie 
tion, and qt 





ad phrrae and cas 
ations may 








| Belfast ; or at their London Offic 
| Strand, W.C 
| 


ND BLACKWELL, 


1 fN\NROSSE 
Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 


J Purveyors to ot 





TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 


Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 


the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel P Passage, 93 U ‘per Thames Street, London. 
MRS. Ss A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
STORER or DRESSING 


if AIR RES 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





“RU PTU RES.—BY ROYAL LET TERS PATENT. 


\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. — 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 





They are porous, light in texture, and | 


housemen :— 


| comes PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


Curry 
/ Paste and Curry Powder. 


'T "aonee CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. HL Jones 
and Co., Tirhoot. : 


_— JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


| 
| \APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
| 





| ” 
| JAMS, JELLIES, and 
fined Sugar only. 


} 
i 
| aaa SPARED SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 
| 
| 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
| e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. L AZENBY 


| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | 
ments so long and favourably disting zuished by their 

| name, are compelled to C AUTION the public against 
| the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trini ty Street, Loudon, S.E. 


1 ARVEY’S. SAUC E.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lasent by.” 


| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
| Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 





ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. | 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

YOUTHFUL INFIRMITIES—With symptons 
scarcely perceptible at first, which this restorative 
medicine would radically remove, the young become 
prematurely enervated and debilitated. ‘They lose 
alike their looks, energy, and confidence. The general 
cause of this melancholy state is a disordered stomach 
or a deranged liver, which Holloway’s Pills will regu- 





late. By improving digestion and purifying the blood | 


they work wonders. ‘They act so kindiy yet cer- 

tainly upon every organ necessary for h ealthy digestion, 
that the nervous system soon recovers and the wonted 
good spirits speedily return, with strength, vivacity, and 
vigour. The most delicate may safely take Holloway’s 
Pills. They cause no violent effects upon the system, 
and gradually acecmplish their 
restriction in diet or pleasure. 





end without much } 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC! 
cor OEE RY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
at as ‘stock ’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 





yes fine flavour and great strength. In- 
vari a adopte din households when fairly tried. 
c AU Tio} IN.—G 
simile across label. 
Bea 8 £ SB. TS 
or 

| SOLUBLE TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet-table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of ut sdoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street. 
E. C. RU BY, Proprietor, 26 Riding- House Street, W. 
| A sample box post free for four stamps. 














| profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
es for home use and exporta- | 
be had on application to 
Messrs. DU KV ILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Be s, 4 Beaufort Buildings, | 


which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian W are- 


ORANGE MARMALADE | 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- | 


and BLACKWELL, London, and | 


1uine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- | 


several divisions of profits which have 
been made 4.861034 
Assurances on lives may be effected f yr any desired 
amount with or without } its 
Policies are granted ur ider the terms of the Married 
Women's Property Act, 1370 
| Loans are granted on security of life interests ip 
connection with policies of assurance. 
| Advances are made on security of the unen 
| policies of the Society. 

-rospectuses, forms of proposal, &c., may be ob 
| tained on application, personally or by letter, to the 
Actuary, at the Office, 

November, 1873 


| 

| POYHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Lascr 

ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, ' 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
[ RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
| the principal towns in South Austratia. Bills 
| negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 
| For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street 
| E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 





cumbered 





GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actaarr. 


Secretaries. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

PENNINGTON and CO’S 

i MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, cone 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Forei;n 

Stock and Share and Money Markets, &, with aa 

enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
| per cent. 

PENNINGTON and OO, 8 


| a London, EC. 
JAGLE INSU RANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LOND IN. 


Income from Premiums ..,. 
Accumulated Funds 








Royal Exchange 


£338,129 





3,075,700 









ALSO, a@ Subscribed Capital of mure than £1,590,000. 
At the last Quinquenuial Investigation the Sur . 


after making ample provision for al] Claims, tuereaf 
becoming payable, under the then existing Coatracts, 
was found to be £347,570. Of this sam £154,694 was 

| set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 

| share and policy-hulders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserve | for future Bouuses, Expeases 
aad other contingencies. 

| GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


| = = — 
OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS marry RANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 












| Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


Injury. 
725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of eve Twelve Annual Polisyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 





For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
| 64 CORNHIL L, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 
PARR’ 'S “LIF - PIL LS.—A trial of a 


duce conviction that they 
re the invalid to health, sod 
Soxes, Is 14d, 2s 94; and io 
Sold by all Cuemists. 


cases. In 


, lls each 














be ms 


merit 
and 0 


EX 
OPE! 
till i 


coun 
com] 
the | 
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pIUM.—£200 wor £100. The above 
sums are offered for the best and second-best 
ITIsH oO! POLICY. and its RESULTS to 
— TA and CHIN 
“HARLES FE. T LYAN, Sir . BARTLE FRER 
ey: MALLET have kindly consented to act | ‘ 


and Sir Ts 























AY s I} ; 
“All ESS f one of the above-named gentle- Annual Subscription, including 
P ASE M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, | Postages, 32s 6d. Quarterly, 8s 6d 
ion. | 3ist cf May, 1874. > Tor 
be sigael hy a motto.or wort, and to | "PYHE AUSTRALASIAN SKETC HER, 
; i velope containing the name by PEN and PEN‘ a new Illustrated Paper 
ae published for each M i henedl Subscription, in 
tion will be published in | cluding postages, 7s 6d 
reir rtisement appears To ADVERTISERS these Papers afford the best 
ex se to which the possible mediums of publicity over all the Colonies of 
I to the writers, but use may | Australasia. 
ruined in any Jraca “ Puhiieher ” 98 Carnhil P ” 
ved, not 20 tach by literary Address “ Publisher,” 26 Cornhill, London. 
t formation couveyed, 
rrived 





HE SOC ETY of 





WATI » a oran oan 
F AIBITION nd STUDIES w 
Exo 5 Pall Mall East, Ten 


OPEN on MONDAY’ 


till ive. Adm 





ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
fPHEATRE ROY AL, DRURY LANE, 
{ by Sole Lessee at nager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
ian Three Weeks of (NTONY and CLE OPATRA. 
On MONDAY, and ing the week, will be per 
gormed Shake r of ANTONY and 
CLEOPATRA ? Four Acts and 

» oer by Mr. (ol Ander 





I. Russell, A. Glover, Dol 
rne, Frome, M. D. Byrnes 






t, H. Clifford, and H Sinclair ; 

Harriet Coveny, Banks, 

&e. The Performances will 

} ical Musical E -centricity, in 

t. entit OBODY in LONDON. After 
NY and CLE‘ )PATRA a Ballet Dive srtissement, 


i Mie KATE VAU' nd her Ce 
ET TROUPE v » conclude with an 
y sallet ra Act m, entitied THE RIVALS 


ice at a quarter to 7. 


HAN a 








J. NIC OL L, Merchant Clothier, 





and Civil Outfitter. Tondon, 
il4 116, 118, 120 Re Street, W.; 41, 44,45 Warwick 
Street, W .E.C. Branches—Manchester, 
10 Mosley St ‘pool, 50 Bold Street; Bir 


Fashions for the 
be had 


mn 
t The 
and to 





mingham, 39 N 
Winter are now 


addresses, 


at these 


JOR GENTLEMEN. — The 
“DREADNOUGHT " OVERCOAT, with Self- 








ntracting Belt ea or Land, is further improved 
by bk i removable at pleasure. Several 
fash s i and material for Over- 


hoice fabrics for Frock and 
spun Cheviots for Suits are 
olas for 


Home 
Distingué Patterns in Ang« 





Trouserings 
JOR BOYS.—A large and comprehen- 
sive Stock of WINTER CLOTHING is on view. 
Very tasteful designe in Suits for Younger Boys, and 








“Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and | 
0 great Schools, always ready, or made to order in 
w hours, Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suitable for | 





each dress, 
; OR LADIES. The NEW) 
POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS 






combination 





for out or in-decrs dress are a 
f the Pelisse and modern-fitting Spencer. Their 
shape and configuration admit of much ocrna-| 





ment being used of regimental avd foreign designs, 
or in gradation to plain trimming if preferred, while 
furs also are br nto requisition. As the fabrics 
are woven and s ly manufactured from varied 
elastic substances, | cht. BC oft, and warm, the disposi- 
of the f tl umes is both graceful and 
nen e in light and dark blue, 
. olive, and brown, also in black. 
llen fab rics, the same skill in fitting 
red as in the production of 
lies’ Riding Habits. The | 




















ntlemen's c\< 


jackets and polonaises can be worn separately with any 
dress or as an over-paleti With orders from the 
‘ no Other measure will be necessary, when ac- 





omy anied with the body of a well-fitting ‘dress, than | 
the length, back and front, from the waist to the ground. 


Ti LADIES’ ULSTER DREAD- 
NOUGHT OVERCOAT. 


with self-contracting 
waistbelt, introduced and registered by H. J. NICOLL, 
for walking or travelling. 1t is made long, is double- 


breasted, has a movable hood, and with pockets so | 
arranged as to a id ornament and usefulness. The 
wools for home-spun fabrics are used, and 
n substanc ot too warm for winter require- | 





and yet thoroughly evapor- 
Beavers, and other | 


, are rain 
t Cheviots, 
v vety ec 


repellent 





ns, Sables, 





loths are also much liked. Illustrations of 
ickets, costumes, and overcoats can be seen at either | 
f H. J. NICOLL’S Establishments, and patterns of | 


materials a i. 


H, NICOLL’S LONDON 


a SSES are 114 to 120 Regent Street, 
Bold Street Liverpool ; 
he 





canal Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 
and 39 New Street, Bir- 
Dp" LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS —Ur _ Hay! and, Chemi 20 High } 








t s week) :— 24, 1873 
—I bay > th an 25 years, and 
my ownr timony to the 
good they The y give instant 


Affections, -_ 1 all 
Druggists at Is 14d} 





ENDED for ¢ jONP ETITION are 





P. AINTERS in 


lebrated | F 


| ing goods to the most distant parts of 


ERS of AUSTRALI 

, in M ELBOURN E 
(DAILY). A SUMMARY Nm 
English re 


RGUS 
epectall 


Monthly Mai j 


a 
; prepared for uders, by ea 
vid Brindisi. 


7s 7d 








Stee TORCH. 


Edited by 


ie TORCH. 

HATTON Iilustrated by Poublon and other 
Eminent Artists. Price 2d. On Wednesday, November 
26. Published at 147 Fleet Street; and sold by all 


Newsagents 


, TORCH, with Ornamental Charac- 
teristic 


Cruikshank, 


Frontispiece by = rge 


' 
Jun. Price 2d. On Wednesday, November 26. Order 
through any Newsagent. 


T= TORCH will contain contributions 
from Famou InN ». L wi et: ae need 





3; Pens. 
a Novel of great social inte entitled ° CIETY, 


by Robin GOODFELLOW. Pric 





See 
k numbers 


best and widest 
20k's Junius. Bac 


sense 


4 eer TORCH will be Free and Indepen- | 
dent in the 


announcement in this w 
of Junius in stock at 147 Fleet Street 
i CON rE MPORARY 

for DECEMBER, will be ready on the 23th inst. 


It will contain the following Articles :— 


I. 
3y JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, QC. 


Parliamentary Government, 


II 
By the Rev. WILLIAM KNIGHT, Dundee, 
Prayer—A Reply . ) _ Duke of Argyll, 


By Dr. W B. c ARPENTER. 
The Psy onal of Belief 


By the Rev 7 M. CAPES 


Jobn Stuart —_ s Autobiography. 
By Mrs KING. 
Co-operat orcas ping. 


By the Rev. RIC HARD F LITFLEDALE, D.C.L. 
The Relation of sn Clergy to Politics, 


By ALFRED R. Ww ALLACE, F.R.S. 
The Limitation of State Functions in the 
a of Justice. 


By ELIZABETH BARKETT B ROWNING. 
Letters to the Author of “ Orion " on Literary and 
General Topics, now first published. First Instalment. | 


| 
Ix. 
| By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
| A Letter to the Editor—On Evolution. 
Hanry S. KiNG and Co., 12 Pa 
(NOAL- E CONOMISING STOV ES. — 
J Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchen Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes.—WILLIAM S. BURTON begs 
to draw attention to his large st »ck of the above, and 
especially to two NEW PA TENT STOVES for econo- 
mising the use of coal (while increasing the amount of 
heat), which can be seen in operation in his show- 
rooms. In one of theso stoves the coal consumed is 
only one pound per hour. 
Black Register Stoves. 
Bright Steeldo. ... 
Bronzed or Black Fer nde 
Steel and Ormolu do. 
Fireirons, per set 


ternoster Row. 














.from 9s to £15 18s. 
from £3 12s to £36 
...from 3s 9d to £10 2s. 
from £2 10s to £20 15s, 
..from 4s 6d to £6 10s, 
Chimney-pieces .. .from £1 103 to £56 
Coal-Doxes .......00++ ..from 23 4d to £10 


YNOAL SC O OPS.—WILLIAM S. 

J BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black 
open Scoops from 28s 4d; do. zinc-lined, from 
53 3d; Covered Box Scoops, from 63; do. 
with Hand-scoop, from 12s 6d ; do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 14s ; highly finished an 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 22s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal-boxes, with iron and brass mountings, 


from 22s to 150s, 
\ ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 


General Fumishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
yalled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 30 
arge Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: | 
and1 Newman Yard, London, 'W! The cost of deliver- 
the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 







PR IGHTNESS, CLE AN NLINESS, 


ECONOMY, and SAFETY. by using the 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMP SITE | 
‘ry paper nor scrap 


| 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. | 


CANDLES, which require neith 
W! 


Sold everywhere Vholesale ou 


| The LE —_ DAILY, WEEKLY, ar MONTHLY | 
AP 


Annual Subscription, including postages, 


ti AUSTRALASIAN (WEEKLY). 
32 la rge pages 


JOSEPH 


REVIEW, 





| DIVINE ¢ 


| ing require the immediate execution of 


| 
Fr wm 
| London, and 45 George Street, Edinbur rgb 


| Scientific Method. 
| * Present Religion.” 


t 
| forwarded by post, their value will be 


be 
Manchester. 


CHANDELIERS IN 


1481 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s 


;| POEMS AND SONGS. 
By GODFREY EGREMONT. 


“Of the three k mgest and most mae rtant poem 
prefer Dagmar Cross, which is a go ne 





‘ven masterly rendering of the w mn kr 
| legend of the Qae en of Valdemar.”"—G 

“ WwW rites at times with much gracefulne s and 
fancy."— Westminster Review 

London: Provost and Co, 36 Henrietta Street 
ner ovent Garden. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price ls 
OCAL TAXATION: a Lecture 
4 delivered at University College, London, 0 , 
21, 1387 By J. W. Wituis Bunpb, M.A., Professor 
Constitutional Law and History 
London: LONGMANS an! Co 





| Just published, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


OAN of ARC, and the stese of 
ey CHARLES the SEVENTH, King of France. Bs 


Mrs. Bray, Author of the “ Life 
“ Life of Stothard,” &c 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St, 


of Good St L puis, 
Paul's Churchyard 


Now ready, New Edition, 
SHANTEE.—A 
i CAPE COAST CASTLE 
the late T. E. Bowpicu, Esq., 
Daughter. 
*,* This work gives the history of our first dealings 
with that savagely formidable power; the climate, 
diseases, laws, customs, superstitions of the people, &c 
Gnrir¥itH and FArRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard 


with Map, pr S 
MISSION from 
to ASHANTEE. By 
with Preface by his 


3y AUTHORITY. - 
Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, price 18s 


HE REVISED EDITION of the 
STATOTES, Vol. IV. 41 Geo. LIL. to 51 Geo 
Ill. A.D. 1801 to 1811. Prepare 1 under the Direc 


tion of the Statute Law Comittee, and published by 
the Authority of Her Majesty's Government 

Eyres and Sporriswoopr, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and 
all Bookse lhe rs. 





This day is publishe 1, price 6d 
THE CRY of the LABOURER 
against LANDLORD, FARMER, and PRIEST. 
A Sermon. By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Vicar of Caunton, 
| Notts. 
“The cries of them which have reaped are entered 
into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth.”—James y. 4. 
BLACKWOOD and SONS, 37 Paternoster Row, 


Now ready, sewed, 3s. 


{)-3 ~~ rlIVE METAPHYSICS. 
IIL—Symbolic Method argued for, as what is 
rightfully in demand, of an Ontological Respondent to 
By Sarna S. WENNELL, Author of 
TRusneR and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hi M 


London: 


Just published, price 1s. 


rLORY of theSACRED 
HEART. By Henry Evwarp, Archbishop of 
| Westminster. 
London: BuRNS and OATES, 17 
| Girest, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


rok SALE, a C OPY of the SPEC 
TATOR Newspaper, in 41 Volumes (1332 to 1872 
inclusive), strongly Half-bound in Calf. 
Apply by letter to “S. S. M.," Messrs. METCHIM and 
SON, Advertising Agents, 20 Parliament Street, S.W 


SALE, a 


and 18 Portman 


it OR well-established 

WEEKLY PAPER, with a large Circulation. 
The List of Subscribers open to the purchaser. Any 
gentleman holding Conservative opinions would fiad 
this a first-rate medium for disseminating his views, 


| and at the same time an excellent investment. 


Address, by letter only, to “X. Y. Y.." care of S. 


DEA C ON and CO., Leadenhall Street, E.C 


UDDEN MOURNIN 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with exper!- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, rea:ly to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
m purning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, auc 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving ary or small families. 

AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warchouse, 
246, 247, 249, and 251 Reger it Street. 


YG.— 


LD AR TIFICI AL TE E T H 
WANTED, to PURCHASE.—Persons having 
he above to sell can apply, with the teeth, or, if 
sent per return, 
Messrs. BROWNING, 5 Chilworth Street, Weat 
yourne Terrace, London ; or 11 Booth Street Pi 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 


| LONDON—Show a 45 OXF RI ) STRE ET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory an »w Rooms 
Broad Street. (ESTABL I 130 7.) 
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HUM AN HIVE. 


ties of Toil,” &c. Crown Svo. 


PEEPS into the 


Wynter, Author of “ Cur [Just ready. 


LIFE and CONV ER SATIONS of Dr. SAMUEL | 


upon Boswell). By ALEXANDER MAIN. Witha 
Post 8yo [Vert week 











enry +} 


The STRUGGLE for NATIONAL EDUC ATION | 
By JOHN MORLEY. Svo, 3 
sy W. HH. 





The DOMINION of AUSTRALIA. 


L, RANKEN. Large post 8vo, 12s 


CAMP NOTES 


frica, and America. Post 8vo, 10s 6d 


ture in Asia, Af: 

MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Pavut Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromolitho 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Er 
gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. 


The PEARL of the ANTILLES. 


GALLENGA, Author of ‘‘Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 8vo, 9s. 


SKETCHES at HOME and ABROAD. By J.| 


D. HARDING. A Selection of Twenty-Four Drawings reproduced in Auto type. 
Royal 4io, cloth gilt, £2 2s. 








SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
Demy Svo, with 40 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Forming VOL. I. of the 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 


To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 10s each. 


EDITION 





NEW NOVELS. 
ANNIE’S STORY. 


Romance.” 2 vols. 


By the Author of “ 


UP HILL: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 
The TWO WIDOWS. 3y Anniz Tuomas. 


2 vols. 


OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel the Hon, C. 8. VEREKER, Author of “Scenes in the Sunny South.” 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and H: nash 193 Piccadilly. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The PHYSIOLOGY of the SECTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 5s. [Now ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW and HANDSOME BOOK for CHILDREN, &c. 
HARRY’S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for ‘‘ Smalle Folke.” 
By S. E.Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Vignette by the Author, 
drawn on Wood by Percival Skelton. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, price 5s, [Now ready. 


EPITAPHIANA; or. 

+ ’ 
Literature. Being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs. With an Intro- 
duction. By W. FatrRLey. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. (Ready. 


CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, Author of 


“The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





open-air life, of cheerfulness, and harmless fun.”—Speetator. 
“In this story Miss King has made an advance. She has avoided many of the 
faults which were so apparent in ‘ Lost for Gold,’ and she has bestowed much pains 


originality."—Morning Post. 
“ The story is told in a concise and workman-like manner, and some scenes of 


Indian life are written with considerable spirit."—Dai/y News 
“There are some well-written descriptions of Indian life, though the Irish part 
of the story is the most successful.”—Atheneum. 


“A very pleasing story...... very prettily told.”"—Morning Post. 


IS IT FOREVER? By Kate Mainwaring. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“A work to be recommended....../ A thrillingly sensational novel.”"—Sunday Times, 
KITTY’S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author of ‘‘ The | 
Surgeon's Secret, 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


FOLLATON PRIORY ; a Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 

“ Written with more art than is usual in compositions of its class; and avoiding, 
skilfully, a melancholy termination.”"—Sunday Times | 

NOTICE.—NEW STORY by Miss ARMSTRONG, SUITABLE for GIRLS, &e 
FLORENCE; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By Frances | 

ARMSTRONG ‘Crown 8yvo, 5s, cloth. 

“It is impossible not to be interested in the story from beginning to end.”"— | 

Examiner. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 

















By Dr. | 


Stories of Sport and Adven-| 


DRESS during | 


tngravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, cloth 
‘ ) | 


by A. 


Petite’s | 


the Curiosities of Churchyard | 


“Miss Katharine King is among the small number of novelists who do not dis- 
dain advice. Her present work is a much better novel than ‘ Lost for Gold.’...... | 
The plot is very original, and the atmosphere of the story is healthy, full of breezy, 


upon delineation of character and descriptions of Irish Ilfe. Her book possesses | 


TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 3 vols., 31s 6d. A List of some of the Principal Forthcoming Books 
| 


=a, 


SECOND EDITION, with Emendations, just published, price 7s 6a 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMIZED, 


G A COMPENDIUM O} 


THE LAWS OF nye rae 
TO THE PRESENT 
By DAVID MITCHELL AIRD, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


| ‘Messrs. Longmans and Co. send us a see ond edition of ‘B stone Kx 
| mized: being a Compendium of the y t > Py it Time’ — 
| David Mite shell Aird, of the Middle is divided into? by 
3; which embrace the le i information pie °¢ 
tained in Blackstone's famous *C\ “1 ylemented by subsec need 
| statutory enactments, important legal decisions, &c. A more excelle lent intreds ~ 
tion to the study of law could not be desired; and the fact of its " hovioes Goan 
1 \ thir 1 the present year), “ge 


) 
1a8 been widely felt.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
















| reached a second edition (the first was published vy 
sufficient proof that it satisfactorily Ulls a want th 
Daily News, November 13, 1873. 













JI probably with a view to the utility of such a work for ed 
pur that Lord Selborne has accepted the dedication of it phe poe 
beginners will find its method thoroughly practical.”’- » March 1, 1873, 
] LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., and all Booksellers 
LUCIUS ~DAVOREN: a Novel. 


| By M. E. BRADDON. 





| —— —_ 


MISS BRADDON’ Ss NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
LUCIUS DAVOREYN; 
| By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &e, 


A NOVEL. 


London: JOHN MAX WEL L and CO, 


LUCIUS DAVOREN: 


3y M. E. BRADDON. 


ASHANTI EXP E DITION. 


Coloured Sheet, 2s 64; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


NEW MAP OF THE GOLD COAST, 


AND PART OF THE 


KINGDOM OF ASHANTI. 


Specially prepared to illustrate the progress of the Expedition under the 
command of Sir Garnet Welseley and Captain Glover, R.N. 
Coloured to show the limits of the British Protectorate as recommended by Mr. 
Administrator Ussher, and approved by Earl Kimberley. 
Scale, 9 miles to an inch; size, 224 inches by 34. 
| Accompanied by Letterpress Notes on the Map, and Extracts from “A Guide for 
Strangers Travelling to Kumasi, the Capital City of Ashanti, by R. J. Ghartey, 
Merchant, of Anamaboe.” 








a Novel. 




















“The most trastworthy map hitherto published.”—Athenwum. 
“ The fullest and most carefully- executed that we have yet seen."—Daily News. 





Coloured, 1s 6d; Full-co sloured Sheet, 2s 6d; Mounted in Case, 4s 6d. 
NEW MAP OF THE GUINEA COAST, 
| WEST AFRICA; 


| Including the whole Course of the NIGER, and showing the KINGDOM of 
ASHANTI, and the surrounding States. 


Scale, 96 miles to an inch; size, 174 inches by 224. 
“Serves to illustrate the current of events that have led to the present crisis."= 
Atheneum. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any Date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS 











THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, revised for the New Season, are now 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free on application:— 
| - 
A List of some of the Principal Books at present in circulation, with Terms of 
Subscription for Single Readers, Families, and Book Societies in Town and 
| Country. 


A Complete Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from January, 1871, to 
the present time. 
II 


IV. 
A Clearance Catalogue of Sur my lus Copies of Re ent Books withdrawn from the 
| Library, for Sale. This Catalo yntains many of the best Books of the pastand 
present Season, at the lowest current pric 


V. 
An additional Catalogue of Books for Sale, consisting chiefly of the Works of 
Popular Authors, strongly rebound for circulation in Literary Institutions and 
| Publ ic Libraries, 


VI. 
A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for 
Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing Room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, and 


| Birthday Presents, or School P rize 3. 
The above Lists and Catalogues may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, John-Dalton Street, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Stroet. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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“RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S HENRY s. KING & _CO..S NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORKS. Lemnedineely, y, post 8vo, cloth, 9s 
SEReeare ‘CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. An 
JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime Anaiys ie at the Vi 2ws and Opinions of James Mill, Alexander Bain, John 


ge H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, and Samuel Bailey. 





HUMBERT, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the 
French, Mrs. CASHEL Hoey, and Edited by W. H. Saree. Assistant Just ready, crown 8vo, with 14 Ilustrations, cloth, 5s. 
’ y 


id he R | Geographical Society. R yyal 4to, with 207 Illustrations 
men 4 w ings t 7 Hatian a and! F ends Artists onl Sketches from Photographs |The CONSERVATION of ENERGY : eae an 
Handsomely bound in ¢ 1, 42s. Elementary Treatise on Energy and its Laws. By BALFOU R Srewast, M.A., 


LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Pail SK »phy at the Owens Cx rlleg >», Man- 


The LIFE and WORK of THORVALDSEN. | thester. Being V« lume v1 of “ The International Scientific Series. 


By EvGiNE Pr yw. From the Fre ne nch by Mrs. CasHeL Hoey. In imperial This day, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


a an” ‘CHURCH THOUGHT and CHURCH WORK. 
dite ry th Re } {LES DERSON Editor of “ Words ri Yorks ir 

The LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. | | mee ~~ ets h- meet Ag vy Hers. LL. a 7 : po te 
By M. VILLEMAIN of the French Academy. Translated by JAMES BABER | Jones, Brooke Lambert, A. J. Ross, Professor Cheetham, the Editor, and others. 


EY In 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. | 
Brock Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to | ON BUILDING CONTRACTS. A Legal Handbook 


the GREAT REVOLUTION. By Henry Barton Baker. 2 vols. crown for Architects, Builders, aud Building Owners. By EpwWAarp JENKINS and 
8vo, 218 | JOHN RAYMOND, Esqs., Barriste rs-at-Law. Dedicated by permission to the 
| Royal Institution of British Architects. 


4 wre or, Duck’ 6 ae. in a Hen’s Shortly, demy 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 12s. 
Nest, A Christmas Sty ee eonence Moxtcoueny, Author of The ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels through 
Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Li and. By WILLIAM CHARLES MAUGHAN, 
MISUNDERSTOOD. By Florence Mont- Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
Tt Eg + alee ‘ee Essays on Literary Topics of 
A SALON in the LAST DAYS of th Immediately, crown 8vo, elegantly bound, 7s 6d 
EMPIRE: and other Sketches. By Grace Rausey, Author of “A Woman's | The DISCIPLES: a New Poem. By the Author 





Trials,” &c. own 5Svo, 10s 6 ye > ’ 
| spromonte, and other Poems. 
eee present work was commenced at the express instance of the great [talian 
F R E N C i H U M 4 U R I S T S, from the patriot, Mazzini, and commemorates some of his associates and fellow-workers— 
TWELFTH to » NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Watrns BESANT, M.A., | men who looked up to him as their master and teacher 
Christ College, Cambridge, and Author of “Studies in Early F rench Poetry, Just ready, Fourth Edition, crown S8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 
Ph cali Svo, 15s. addy, y BVO, | , » 
“Mr. Be t has made a witty and intere ane pre ik out of an excellent subject, ‘LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money 
end has sho wn that he hit — possesses a large share of that quality of humour | Market. By WALTER BAGEHOT. 


lain »a for th Vreanc atic haar ™ » A : > : 7 
in which he claims the pre-eminence for the French nation."—Saturday Review. “ Anybody who wishes to have a clear idea of the workings of what is called the 
| Money Market should procure a little volume which Mr. Bagehot has just published 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: . and he will the re find the whole thing in a nutshell.""—Saturday Review. 


Autobic raphy, Memoir, and Letters. Edited by Henry G. HEWLetTtT. Just ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 24s 


aegis ‘SARA COLERIDGE, MEMOIR and LETTERS of. 
SERMONS in STONES. By the late | ,, Bitetdy ner Douguor, with Porteait 


i : aa } : * W e are c aoad ed to hare these colnmnes ‘with a feeling that space does not 
Dr. M‘CAUSLAND. A New and Revised Edition, with a Memoir of the permit us to give an adequate idea of all the various interest of Sara Coleridge's 
Author. In crown 8yo, Roxburghe binding, 6s. correspondence."—Saturday Review. 


The NEW MAGDALEN B Wilkie Collins, | Just ready, crow n 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 
Author of “The Woman in White.” A New y, Popular Edition, in crown ‘MIKE HOWE, the BUSHRANGER of VAN DIE- 
8vo, 6s, forming the New Volume of “ BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS,” is now MEN'S LAND. By JAMES BONWICK, Author of * The Tasmanian Lily.’ 


ready at every Bookseller's. 
Just out, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6 


NTAIN, MEADOW, and MERE a Seri 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT every MO wr Ske ee of Sport, DOW, Pea anture ERE: a 5 ries of 


CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. With 16 Illus suntions ty Bosworth W. Harcourt. 


LIBRARY. Shortly, small crown 8vo, cloth, 6 


i RM ‘The EXPANSE of HEAVEN. A Series of Essays 
NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Authoress | > Wonders of the Firmament. By R. A. Proctor, B. 


of “ Red as a Rose is She,” “Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ \l-bye, Sweetheart !’ Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


&c. In Three Vo L 
“ Mise Br co wad a every nana raise her reputation."—A/shenwum. ‘ROUGH NOTES of a VISIT to BELGIUM, 


SEDAN, and PARIS in SEPTEMBER, 1870-71. By Jonn Asuron 
| “A well-written — book. The author does not attempt to deal with militar 
MAD DUMARESQ. By Florence Marryat, | subjects, but writes sensibly of what he saw in 1870-71."'"—John Bull d 


Author of “ A Love's Conflict,” &c. In Thre 





Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. COSMOS: a POEM. Subject: Nature in the 


Samay Woop, Authoress of “East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. Three | Past and in the Present—Man in the Past and in the Present—The Future, 
Vol 5 | 
| 
“No one ‘oo opens this book in anticipation of an intellectual treat will be 
dis mp 3 Fw} en Psa is -— sharac rte r — the admirable management of FOUR GIFT- BOOKS. 


Se tl ste hn elorer nvelan "eke But ‘1, WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANTS | POEMS. 
TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. |  feitintt "aragonite 


By R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. Three Vols } These are the only complete English E ditio ns sanctioned by the Author. 
“There is a aightforward manliness about this novel which must make it a 
general favourite Tom Bulkeley’ is a novel w hie h cannot fail to please a large . ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and pom 
public. Ther s hardly an English taste to which it does not appeal, ond s a very by JOHN DENNIS. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s ¢ (Just ready. 
few English sentiments which it fails to touch. — Daily y ™ ws 


The WOOING O'T: a Novel. By Mrs. 8 5 ra a ee, SHAKSPEARE to 


ALEXANDER. Three Vols. &vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. [/mmediately. 
siutang ocean ek toes, dee et ao ee Ce en oe HOME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. By the 
Specting. ving and firm, she is of the be. t ty of E sl Is id one t 
we have not met for a | whey me in the pages yp a nove i N ‘Nott + tyre the Aa Re v. Canon R. H. Baynes, Editur of “ Lyra Anglicana,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 
exaggerated.”—Salurday Revi th extra, 3s 6d [/mmediately. 


ais wiiiiataer oan tees. toes Wintec ta POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


3 vols. (Shortly. 
Now ready, price 2s 6d, crown 


Dis AF NE SS: its ws most I reque “nt ( we a ond their waneeeates 1W0 GIRLS. By Frederick Wedmore, Author of 


ted by Engravings, and a Re; ld Ring 29 This day 


Thirty 7 By + Bore BELI <D , 
London: LONGMAN and Co.. Paternoster Row MARGARET and ELIZABETH 2 a Story of the 
- rags ‘ Se Sea ty KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “ Gideo L vol. (Ready 
TIE w ‘of t the “LAWRENCE ASYLUM, Bi sh Iudia.—See pt 
v" e BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44 oe nd for Plan ree Mr. GARINGTUR a Tale of Love ont sihsennictict 
By R. Turner ¢ “ee 


Shaft Na tion al Mem rial, Hyde Park—Art Criticism—The Fall of Chimney 


1d Vienna pare ns—The Fireplace Architecturally Cor i + f Mu of 
sidered. & Ee a . . arct a , Ofte a ce us nut f rich The wr i man of remark 
York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen ble a inique power Hour His novels, though free-s] ik 1, will be some 
a 
» the health f r day Excainin 
GPEC rATOR for 1861. —FOR SALE. Address “J. B.,” 
tor Office, 1 We gton Stre Strand, W.« | TIENRY and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Publishers in Ordinary aed. Be LADY MORETOUN’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. . 
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Ready next week. in large crown Svo, with Map and Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
LIFE, WANDERINGS, AND LABOURS IN 
EASTERN AFRICA. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCESSFUL ASCENT OF THE EQUATORIAL 
SNOW-MOUNTAIN, KILIMA-NJARO. 
By CHARLES NEW, of the Livingstone Search and Relief Expedition. 

The book will contain a Narrative of Exploration, Sketches of Missionary Labour, Information upon the 
Manners and Customs of the People,and some remarks upon the infamous Slave Trade (not yet destroyed) 
which has so long oppressed Eastern Africa. It will be accompanied by an original Map of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, and will be illustrated by superior Lithographs, chiefly from Photographs taken by the Author and 
Sketches made on the spot. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 8s 64, 


AT NIGHTFALL AND MIDNIGHT: 
MUSINGS AFTER DARK. By FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. Cantab. 


“He furnishes in the present volume a series of “Mr. Jacox's is one of the pleasantest volumes to be 
readable collections of thoughts about or suggested by found in modern literature.” — Watchman. 
* Twilight,’ ‘ Evening,’ ‘Shadows,’ ‘ Moonlight,’ ‘ Dark- “There is not a page that is not worth reading.”— 
ness,’ * The Night.’ No bookish person will read evenits | Voneonformist. 
least happy chapters without liking them.” —Athenwum. “A yolume of delightful reading. Mr. Jacox has 
“These beautiful essays. Mr. Jacox reminds us of | displayed a rare spirit of appreciation, a good purpose, 
the best of Leigh Hunt's Essays, and we prefer him to | and a tact and discrimination which render him a very 
Hazlitt.”—Christian World. attractive author.’—Zradford Observer. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP;; or, pom TRAITS of CHARACTER and NOTES 


Marks and Book Makers. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d of INCIDENT in BIBLESTORY. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
“ We trust that many of our readers have studied 
and duly appreciated Mr. Jacox’s ‘Secular Annota- 
tions,’ and wil! therefore be sufficiently informed of 
the character of this volume when they are told that it 
may be described as, in effect, another ‘onlarged series. 
The book is delightful to read...... Mr. Jacox is well 
read in classical and remarkably well read in modern 
literature.” Spectator. 
SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS. First and Second Series. 
Price 68 each. 


CUES from ALL QUARTERS; or, 
Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. Crown 
Svo, 78 6d. 

“We have nothing but praise to give to the very 
delightful volume before us. '"—Spectator. 


° ° : ee 

BIBLE MUSIC. Being Variations in 
Many Keys on Musical Themes from Seripture. | 
Crown 8yo, 6s, \ 





Principal Dawson’s New Work. 

Second Edition, with Twenty Illus‘rations, price 7s 6d. 

The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of M ‘Gill ‘aes sity, Mon- 
treal; Author of “ Archaia,” “ Acadian Geology,” 


Dr. Pressense’s Early Christianity. 
In 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
HERESY and CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. By E. Dg Pressenss, D.D, 

“ This is the third volume of a series in which Dr. 
Pressense has undertaken to describe the history of 
the Church during the first three centuries of the &e. 
Christian era, His style is good, often eloquent, 
always perspicuous. The book deserves hearty com- 
mendation. It brings out the varying phases of belief 
which prevailed in the earliest centuries without 
indulging in barsh condemnation. The translation is 
good and reads well.”"—Athenzum. 


Wesley’s Companions at Oxford. 
The OXFORD METHODISTS. 
By Rev. L. Tye RMAN, Author of “ The Life and 
Times of John Wesley.” In Syo, price 10s 64d, 

h Pp 2 

By the same Author. i meee 3 a artial history of men closely 
é vie and very imparti listory 0 @ sely 
The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. | united with the Wesleys at the outset of their career.” 


8yvo, 14s, | —Spectator, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 31 Paternos 


r Row. 








On Ist December will be published. 


INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR OF 1857-8. 


COMPILED FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNALS OF 
GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, G.C.B.; 
TOGETHER WITH SOME EXPLANATORY CHAPTERS 
3y CAPTAIN HENRY KNOLLYS, R.A., 
Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick.” 

Crown 8yo, with Map and Plans. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


bem | 
DR. ‘I. COLLIS. “BRO WNE’ Ss CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the uofounded statements fre: quently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica Profession The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has bafiled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vi 
Inveutor of ¢ HLORODYNE, 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable 

eeeus ored. 

CHLORODYNE is the a remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE acts likea pase in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

"ae den is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—*" It is, without Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—* I 

doubt, the most ¥ eal e and certain Ano _— we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

. *,° E +: Russell od to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at » effect th: ut Cholera has been raging fearfully, aud that the ONLY remedy of 
apy service was CHLORODY NE —See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 

id in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. 
BR w NE’'S CHLORODYNE 








communicate 









None is genuine without the worda “Dr 


save Dr. J. COLLIS 


| TRUBNER & 00.'s NEW PUBLICATION 





} 


PROBLEMS of of LIFE and MIND. 
G.H. LEWES First Series; The FOUNDA’ 

oe ; ATION 

ff a CREED. Vol. L, ¢ ; 

a 4 12s. - Vol. I, demy 8¥0, pp, xvi 472, 


The CREED of CHRISTENDom: ; 


Foundations cor sted with its Sy 

4 Iperstructy 
By W. R.Gnea. Third Edition wit a 
duction, 2 vols. crown Heo new Intr 


a SVO, pp. 272 and 299, ¢, oth 
os. . 
2 [Vow pr; ady, 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 


Fifth Edition, crown Syo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d, 


THREADING =e WAY : Twenty. 
seven Years of Autobiography. By Ropert Date 
OWEN. Crown 8¥y [Shortly . 

JUVENALIS SATIRAE. With a 
Literal English Prose Translat ( ag 
ID LEWIS, M Ys Trin. C i ¢ ( can Den Pf 


pp. 522, cloth, I4s. 


FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKs.— The 
NATURE of the SCHOLAR—The VOCATION of 


MAN—The DOCTRINE of RELIGION. With 
Memoir by WILLIAM Situ, LL Demy Bro, 
[Shortly 


The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their 





| 





| 





| 
| 


»-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the | A 


remedy ever | 


| 
i 
| 


LANGUAGE. By CHARLES G. LELAND, Crown 
8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s 6d 
CONTENTS: Introductory—A Gipsy Cottage—Tha 
Gipsy Tinker—Gipsy R for the Dead—Gipsy 
Letters—Gipsy Words p into English Slang— 
—Proverbs and Chance I as en—In¢ lications of the 
Indian Origin of the Gipsie Miscellanea—Gipsies in 


Egypt—Romani Gudli E psy Stories and Fables, 








MARSDEN’S NUMISMATA 
ORIENTALIA New — yn in preparation, 
Prospectuses to be had « pplication, 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE, 
The Biography hy h's S Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE, 
Bart., M.P. The Essays edited by Professor 
COWELL. 3 vols 
Vol. I. The LIFE. Demy 8vo, pp. 

pause and Map, cloth, l4s 

(Vols. LI. and LIT, contai 


FROM the INDUS to the TIGRIS: a 


xii.-492, with 


the Essays, shortly, 





Narr reat a Journey th e Countries of 
Balochistan, Afghanista Kh ssan, and Iran, in 
1872; rs reether with a Synoptical Grammar and 
Vocabulary of t 1e Brahoe Language, and a Record 
of the Meteorologic: bservations and Altitudes 
on the Mare h = ym th » Indus to the Tigris. By 
H. W. Bee C.S.L, Auth f“A Journal of a 


nd “A Gram- 
o Language.” 
[Jn the press. 


of the 





Mission t 
mar and ‘Diction 
Demy Svo. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


agen bern 1357-5 
ary of the Pukk 





PROVINCES of BENGAL. By W. W. Hunter, 
LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India &e., Author of * The Annals 
of Rural Bengal,” &c. 3. demy 8vo. 


” [In January. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as told by 

its Own Historians. The Muhammadan Period. 

The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. 
Exot, K.C.B., revised and continued by Pro 
fessor JOHN Dowson. M.R.A.S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Vol. V. Demy 8vo. [/n the press." 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the JAPANESE LANGUAGE, with easy Progres- 
1 BaBA. 





Crown 8yv0, pp. 





ve Exercises. By Tart 
106, cloth, 5s. 


ve SHORT GRAMMAR of we 
JAPANESE SPOKEN LANGU E. By G 
Aston. M.A. Third fae odon 1, 
cloth, 12s. 


JAPANESE-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICTIONARY. ByJ.C 
HEPBURN, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author 
Square feap., pp. 542, cloth, 12s 6d. 


GRAMMAR of the PERSIAN 
L ANGU AGE. B . A. VucLugrs, Professor of 
Oriental Langu in » University of Giessen 
8yo, (Jn preparation 


| COMPENDIUM of the COMPARA- 
TIVE GRAMMAR of the INDO-GERMANIC 
LAN iUAGES. By Al }UST SCHLEICHER. Trans- 
lated from the Third man Edition by H#rpeat 
BéENDALL, B.A., Chr. Coll, Camb. [Shortly. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
the DRAVIDIAN or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY 
of LANGUAGES. By the Rey. R. CALDWSLL, 
LL.D. A Second, Corrected, and Enlarged 
Edition. [Larly next year. 








J. COLLIS | The KING’ 8 STRATAGEM: a 


ae tenet on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies Trag F TELL " Author of 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, pce rd yy Te tin ue immediately 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. “It compli et h all the conditions of legitimate 


YOYAL POLY TBCHNIC.—NOTICE.—The ENCHANTED GLEN (written by 


at Dr. Croft), notwithstanding its great popularity, cannot be given after November 8th, in consequence 
of the engagement of Mr. HOWARD PAUL. This week 315th representation Mr lartwell.—New Lectures 
by Prof r Gardner.—l. The SILBER LIGHT; 2. SUGAR, from the CANE to the TEACUP.—HOME 
» ot nt ITY, by Mr. King.—Other Novelties. —C Jpen daily from twelve to five, and seven to ten.—Admission, 


igh AL FOL YTE CHNIC.—NOTIC E.—The MANAGING DIR EC TOR attends | 


in his off 





from Four until half-past Five o’clock. Letters requiring a1 ntain plainly 


uddressed envelopes 





raminer, 


tragedy. '—Z 


MILK ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examiasation of Milk and its 
Derivative ream, Butter, and Cheese. By 
A. WANKLYN, M.B.C.S., &. Crown 8v0, pp. 9 

+} [Vou ready 


London: TRUBNER and CO, 
\TE HILL. 
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VoL. I, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RAPHY OF 
THRIE 


OIR 
AND CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A. 


D.D., 





WILKES, SHE RID: AN, FOX: the Opposition 


rge lll. By W. F. Rar, Author of “ Westward by Rail,” Translat 
ry te te n England,’ a bi my , ay [/mm_diately, 





ander (+ 
of “ Taine 


Second Edition. 


The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE after the 
f the EDICT of NANTES: witha Visit to the Country of the 
The Huguenots: their Settlements 
Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 


REVOCATION ) 
Vandals By SAMUEL SMILEs, Author of * 


and In in England and Ireland,” “ 


rest and Mr. Smiles has grasped it and written of 









“ The : 
<a ever It reflects peculiar light upon the char 
- aoett rencl ry, but, at the same time, it is a romance 
" We t recomme end the book too highly. ‘—Hour. 

it will be found a valuable ac nite m to the library, on account of its correct 
pess, its clearness, au i finished style.’"—Noncon formist. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its RELATION 
to the ANTIQUITY of MAN. By James Gergte, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c., of H.M.'s 
Geological Survey With Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 

(/mmediately. 


? T a] Ts ry rT YpDMnNn - 
NATIONAL EDUCATION in GREECE in the 
FOUBTH CENTURY before CHRIST. By Avausrus S. WILKINS, M.A., 

*rofessur of Latin in the Owens College, Mauchester. Crown §vo, 5s, 
“The work of a young but ripe scholar. It places the non-classical reader 
evel with those acquainted with the literature of the time.’ —L.caminer. 





will esteem it as a work rich in learning. ’"—Zcho. 


Present-Day Papers.—Fourth Series. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH of 


CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late Freperick Myers, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. Johu's, Keswick. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the Rey. 


With 50 Illustrations 


? ae a 
PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. 
H. R. Hawels, M.A., Author of “Music and Morals.” 
by M. E. Haweis. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
“ Withits delightful, anfeigned fun, and hearty appreciation of children’s ways 
and joys, it forms one of the best child's volumes which has been published for 
sometime. It will be yery popular at Christmas."—Lcho. 


PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. By the Rev. A. W. 


THOROLD, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. Limp cloth, 1s. 


a Story of Last Century. By 


3 vols. post Svo. 


a > 7 
LADY BELL: 
SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoy yenne Jacc queline,” &c. 
“A graceful and readable story, which enlists our affections by the daintiest of 
heroines. It has a spice of freshness which will commend it to those weary of what 
passes for picture of modern life."—Atheneum, 
“A very faithful picture of the time.”—Daily Neus. 
“Sir Joshua Reynolds is admirably presented, and the sketch of Mrs. Siddons is 
master Non “mist. 
all of a pleasant old-world flayour.”—Conservative. 


HISTORY of JERUSALEM, 


wd to the Present Time. By F. R. Conver 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra. 
[Zmmediately. 











The CHILD’S 


from the Farliest Historic Rec 
With 15 Illustrations by Whymper. 


LAUTERDALE: a Story of Two Generations. 


8. J 
“To be appreciated, it will only have to be read." —Morning Post. 
“His characters all peak for themelves."—Ashenwum 
It is nce met anything by an unknown author which showed so mu } 
promis —) 
“Well worth re uding. The sketches of characters are r¢ ully excellent.”"— 
Scotsman 
_“A powerful story. The Quaker life, the Methodist life, the rough ironworkers 
the millers, are all rendered with great force and veri similitude,”—Vonconformis 
“An author really high powers." —Conservative 


By the Author of “ The Schonberg-Cotta Family.”’ 


AG AINST the STREAM: a Story of an Heroic 


Age in Eng } vols. post 8vo 








“No one v ud this without feeling the better for doing 80.""—Scolsman 
Sete f e clearly than ever the real bearing of the great strugélo | in 
which Wi fib i ree aud Macaulay the elder bore such a noble part.”"—Vonconsyerme 
l , No one es an f admire its purity, beauty, and elevation Research, know 
age, and fine sympathy are everywhere exhibited."—JBritish Quarterly Keviet 


IVAN DE BIRON;: or, the Russian Court in 
the Middle of the Last Centur By Sir Antu Hewps, K.C.B. 3 vols. post 


S8yo 


OU T and ALL AB OU iT: Fables for Old and 
ung a. p. A Anthe f L 2 With 85 rations 


or wh cloth g Spee a, 58. 


By the Author of “ Dorothy Fox.”’ 


~ 


The PRESCOTTS of PAMPHILLON. — By 
Mrs. Parr, Author of * Dorothy Fox 3 I 8 3 


STEWART 


8 iminedia 


SERMONS. By the Rev. J. J. 


PEROWNE, D.D., Canon of Llandaff. ( 


LIVING VOICES. Selections 
Recent Poetry. With a Preface by the Ar 
Svo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


chiefly from 
f CANTERBURY. Small 
the leading poets of the day are well 


“An admirable selection, in which all 
represented.”"—Nonconformist. 


FABLES and FANCIES 


With Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker and other 


By Beata Francis. 
th gilt extra 
lamediately 


Crown 5¥V 


sy Charles 


The EGYPTIAN SKETCH-BOOK. 


G. LELAND, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ad the readi 2s fa writer in Punch unite in Mr 


“ The learning of a professor at 
travel —Briti ish Quarterly 


Leland. We have never perused a more lively | 
Review. 


“Tt confirms its author in his posi living humourists, and the 


hief of all 


first thing the reader will probably Z » after tluishing the last chapter will be to 
read the ‘sketches all over again "—/ . 
‘His book proves that to genius everything, however old and overdone, is yet 
fresh and ane — Vonconforimist. 
“Anyone who does not get a goo! laugh t of every page may put himself 


down among the dullards.”—S/andard 


The PERIOD of the REFORMATION, 1517 to 


1648 By Lupwia HAUSSER Edited by WILHELM ONCKEN, Professor 
of History at the University of Giessen "Treusl ated by Mrs. C. StunGs. 2 vols 
post 8vo, 18s. 

The work bas 


“ The appr ~arance of this translation is stri kingly 
simuar Pp sion 


already become classical in Germany, and will probably 
in England.”—Conservatice. 
We commend it to all wish to un : 
saaleonth ce Once ¢ ed, it will be r 
“It would be impossible to flad a safer or a 
—J/our 


Hausser 


HOLIDAY 









wh 





Beruam- 


LETTERS. By M. 


Epwarps, Author of “ A Winter with the Swallows.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
“Miss Edwards's Letters form a delightful v Y sty! and 
vivid, touched here and there with a certain qua and; nour, and instio 
ution of the grand and } a! u natural scenéry 





with a strong appr 
or works of art. —J 





WHITE ROSE and RED: a Love Story. By 
the Author of * Saint At ‘rown 6s 2s 
ge 1s aud tr bea 
t nvey t The reader 
»b 3 é x u 
ricl 1ds.""—A # 
\ fine t m."'—/’all Mu 


For Schools and Learners in Arts. 


The OLD MASTERS and their P IC TUR ES. 


By Sarnau TyT_er, Author of “ Paper Crown 


i. 


An ex introdu 1 to th y ~ y N 
We shall be Lif it does gior an S 
rooms and stud —Craphi 
R s what has | t 1a W B y 
We allt rprise f{M yulers v t ;a 
ver i How 


2. MODE RN PAINTE K S and their P 
8. By Sanan Tyrut rhe Old Ma ad tt 
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CONTENTS. 


EDGEWORTH, &c., &c. 
Volume III.—Sir WALTER SCOTT. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND HIS LITERARY 
CORRESPONDENTS: 


A MEMORIAL BY HIS SON, THOMAS CONSTABLE. 


eee 


Volume I.—The PROJECTORS of “ The EDINBURGH REVIEW ;” FORFARSHIRE LAIRDS; THOMAS CAMPBELL: JOHN LE — 
ALEX. MURRAY, Orientalist; JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street; GEORGE CHALMERS; RITSON ; PINKERTON, &c. a; 


Volume II.—The ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA; ANNA SEWARD and LYDIA WHITE; DUGALD STEWART: GoDWry 
NIEBUHR: Lords JEFFREY, BROUGHAM, and MURRAY; FRANCIS HORNER; The ETTRICK SHEPHE RD; MARIA 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 



















































Just ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
TO ROME AND BACK. 
By the Rev. J. M. CAPES, M.A. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS IN RUSSIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Trauslated from the German by F. E. BUNNETT. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just ready, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE BORDERLAND OF SCIENCE. 


By R. A. PROCTOR, Author of “Light Science for Leisure Hours.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
i. 
ALONG SUMMER’S DAY. By M.C.M.Simpson. 2 vols. 
2. 
GABRIEL DENVER. By Oliver Madox-Brown. Crown 


8yo, 7s 6d. 


LUNA: a Mere Love-Story. ‘By Margaret C. Helmore. 2 


vols. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SIXTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, ls 3d. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





EIGHTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
(NOVEMBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C, 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[{ESTABLISHED 1792] 











€ ‘ a 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


My Recollections, from 180 
873. By Lord WILLIAM Lennox. 2 vols, 6 ty 
Pn Volumes contain Anecdotes a 

scences of George LV.., wie am LV., Louis xvi te 
Leopold, the “P rin Consort, Napoleon II =a 
Empress Eugénie, the Duke of Wellington, Talleyrand 
Anglesea, Lords hon gg yn, Bro yugham, Normanby, Messrs 
Pitt, Moore, Ro , Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thacka. 
ray, Kean, Matthe 2ws, &¢ 


Criss-Cross J ourneys, By Walter 
THORNBURY. 2 ve 
“ Lively, graphic, and interesting.” —Daily News, 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


CHEAP EDITION. Illustrated by Sambourne, 
bound. Forming the New Volume of Hurst AND 
BLACKE?TT’s 81 AND ARD LIBRARY, 


The Exiles at St. Germains, By 


the Author of * THE LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 73 64, 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
One Love in a Life. By Emm 


M. PEARSON, Author of “Our Adventures in the 
War,” &c. 3 vols. 


Lottie Darling. By J. 6. 


JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 

“In * Lottie Darling’ Mr. Jeaffreson has achieved a 
triumph. It is a capital novel,as sparkling as it is 
original, as powerful as it is amusing. It is healthyin 
tone, interesting from beginning to end, and contains 
sketches of life and character unusually vivid and 
well-drawn.”—Morning Post. 


Hubert Freeth’s Prosperity. By 
Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND. 3 vols, 
“ A novel which canr ee fail to ple cath "—Daily News. 


Her Face was Her Fortune. By 
W. ROBINSON. 3 vol 
“A very clever novel.”— Athe neum. 


Monsieur Maurice. By Amelia 


B. Epwaxbs, Author of “ Barbara's History.” 


The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 


of “ST. OLAVE'S,’ &e. 3 vols. West ont. 





Now ready, price 1s, 
SECTARIAN STRAVTEGY. One of 
i Two Letters to a Member of the Government 
just before the Appearance of Mr. Forster's Educa- 
tion Bill. To which is now added a Postscript. 
WILLIAM Rip@wAy, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


[LE MENTARY GEUOMETRY.—The 
PROBLEM of PYTHAGORAS, Registered, bas 
Obtained a Medal in the Educational Department of 
the Vienna Exhibition. Price 2s 6d. 
MEAD and Co., 40 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Price One Shilling. 
TNHE FIRS’ BOOK of the ILIAD, 
translated into nae ty Ww MARSHAM ADAMS, 
late Fellow of New College, Ox! 
MzAD and Co., 40 Kin ota, Oe apside, EO. 


N INTRODUCTION to PHYSIO- 
LOGY and MEDIUINE. 6s 6d. 
BIOPLASM;; or, the Living Matter of the Tissues 

By Dr. LIONEL Beau, F.R.S. (Now ready.) 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Nearly ready, Third Edision, 16 Plates, 400 pages, 


1Us i& 


er da ASM; or, MM: utter and Life. 


By Dr. L. Beate, F.RS. I DISSENTIEN? 


li. DEMONSTRATIVE, LL. SPECL 
Containing | sand Ar nents again 
ism, and a UF 


il Examinativa « 
Views iu the *Vld Fai h and the New.” [la November. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL 


st M aterisl- 
f strauss’s latest 
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(CONTINUATION OF) 
A LIST OF NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


(TO BE CONTINUED IN NEXT AND FOLLOWING WEEKS.) 





INAUGI BAL ADDR ESS delivered at the COLL EG iE of G LASG OW, 


» Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P., Lord Rector of the Univ of Glasgow. 8vo. [Jmmediately. 


ESSAYS on FREETHINKING and PLAINSPEAKING. By Leste 
SrerpHEN. Crown 8yo, p ice 10s Gd, [On Saturday next, 


1. The Broad Church. 5. A Bad Five Minutes in the | 8. Mandeville’s Fable of the 

2. a Fine Art. | Alps. Bees. 

8. Darwinism and Divinity. 6. Social Macadamizati | 9. Bishop Warburton. 

4. Are we Christians ? 7. Shaftesbury’s “ Characteristics.” 10, An Apology for Plainspeaking. 


SLAVE-C ATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN: a_ Record of Naval 


By Captain Cotomp, R.N. 8vo, with Illustrations from Photographs, &c., price 21s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. New Edition of the entire Work, with a complete INpEx. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the late HENRY 


THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by HeLen Taytor. 3 vols. 8vo, price £2 12s 6d. 


Lady Ww IL, LOU GHBY'S DIARY, 1635-1663. Charles I., the Protectorate, 


and the Res Reproduced in the style of the period to which the Diary relates. Crown 8vo, price 78 6d. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. square 
crown &yo, price £5 15s 6d, as follows :— 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition, with 19 Etchings 


and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols., price 31s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 


and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol., price 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 


Woodeuts, 1 vyol., price 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types and Precursors. 


Completed by Lady Eastiake. Revised Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols., price 42s. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES of 


other SCIENCES. By Henry Warts, F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 6 vols.medium 8vyo, price £8 14s 6d. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Sir 


Tuomas Watson, Bart., M.D., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. medium 8vo, price 36s, 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herscuer, Bart., 


M.A. New Edition, with 9 Plates and numerous Diagrams. Square crown 8vo, price 12s. 


GWILTS ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,600 


Re-edited, with considerable Additions, by Wyatt Parwortu. 8vo, price 52s 6d. 


The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL in LONDON. 


WittramM Loneman, F.A.S., Chairman of the Finance-Committee for the Completion of St. Paul’s. Square crown 8vo, with numerous 


these ns, pr e 2ls 


The HISTOR Y of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWARD the THIRD. By 


MAN, F.A.S. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


A T RI LAT ISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By ARLES Murcuison, M.D., &c., Physician and Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, St. Thomas's Hospital. Second 


Ed th numerous Illustrations. 8vo, price 24s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 





- otek — >! 3 Bs 

HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Marre 

LIECHTENSTEIN. With Five Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, after Paintings 

by Watts and other celebrated Artist 14 numerous Illustrations Drawn 

by Professor P. H. Delamoite, and Er ed on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. 
Palmer, and Jewitt and Co, 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 32s. 

[This day. 
in addition to the above, about 40 Tllastrations by the 
lia Proofs of the Steel Engravings. 2 vo!s. medium 






Also an Edition cox 
Woodbury-type prox 
4to, half-morocco ‘ 

Tue “ QUARTERLY ReEview.”—* Thanks to the work before us, with its graphic 
delineations and descriptions, if Holland House were to be burnt down or swallowed 
up to-morrow, its most inspir 
thing in or about it, capable « 

THe “ MorninG Post."—‘“ In a happy hour the Princess conceived the idea of 
writing its history, and her portraiture of Holland House, being the work of one 
who knows it so intimately and t vell, could not fail of being at once 
vivid and tender, bold, yet delicately minute and carefully finished. The book 
loses none of its charm by being written in a simple and unpretending style.”’ 


° @. + TKTATL ‘ 

Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS as a PORTRAIT- 
PAINTER: an Essay. By J. CHURTON COLLINS, B.A. Illustrated by a Series 
of Portraits of Distinguished Beauties of the Court of George IIL, reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the brated Engravings by Valentine 














levating associations would survive, and every- 
terial repr ction, might be reproduced.” 









Green, Thomas Watson, J. R. Smith, E. Fisher, and others. Folio, half- 

morocco, £5 5s (This day. 
An ART-TOUR to NORTHERN CAPITALS 

of EUROPE. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON, Svo, 12s. (This day. 


THOUGHTS about ART. By P. G. Hamerron. 


New Edition, Revised. With Introduction. Crown 8vo, 886d. [This day. 


The THEORY of EVOLUTION of LIVING 


THINGS, and the APPLICATION of the PRINCIPLES of EVOLUTION to 
RELIGION. By the Rey. G. HENSLOW. Crown 8y0, 68. (This day. 


COBDEN and POLITICAL OPINION. By 


J.E. THOROLD ROGERS, 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


SPEECHES on Some CURRENT POLITICAL 


QUESTIONS. By Professor FAWCETT, M.P. 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. gy EL. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. Lectures at the Royal Institution, to which is added “ The 
Unity of History,” the Rede Lecture at Cambridge for 1873. 8vo, 14s. 

(This day. 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter's 
Journal in Iceland. By S. E. WALLER. Lllustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
6s. (/mmediately. 


A GERMAN READER, in Prose and Verse. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. D. WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit, and 
Instructor in Modern Languages, in Yale College. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

(This day. 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


By Professor WHITNEY. Crown Syo, 6s. (This day. 
The SOURCES of STANDARD ENGLISH. By 
T. L. KINGTON-OLIPHANT. Globe 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


The ORIGIN and METAMORPHOSES of 


INSECTS. By Sir Joun Luspock, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
(Vol. LI. of “ Nature Series.) Crown 8¥o, 3s 6d. [This day. 


INTRODUCTION %to QUATERNIONS. By 
P. KELLAND, F.R.S., and P. G.°Tart, M.A., Professors in the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

(Jn a few days. 


The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and its 


RELATION to REMISSION of SENS and ETERNAL LIFE. By J. M‘CLEop 
CAMPBELL, D.D. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. (Just ready. 


GLAUCUS: or, the Wonders of the Shore. 


By the Rey. Canon KINGSLEY. With numerous Coloured Illustrations. New 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


PROSE IDYLLS, NEW and OLD. By the 
(This 


Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 5s. day. 


CONTENTS.—A Charm of Birds—Chalk-Stream Studies—My Winter Garden— 
From Ocean to Sea, &c 


! 





JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON’S LIFE anq 


LETTERS. By Cuar.otrre M. YonGs, Author of “The Heir of Redelytta,” 
With Portraits after Richmond, and from Photograph, engrayed by me 
With Map. 2 vols. 8yo, 30s. dedi coe: ira Feons, 

$ day, 


\ Xr > TINTS : + = 

LEONARDO da VINCI and his WORKS: cop. 
sisting of a Life of Leonardo da Vinci by Mrs. CHARLES W. Hgaton 

of “ Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &c.; an Essay on his Scientific and Lputhor 

Works, by C. C. BLACK, M.A.; and an Account of his more important Pane 

ings and Drawings. Illustrated with Twenty Permanent Photographs, R ne 

8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 31s 6d. [This + = 


LIFE and HABITS of WILD ANIMALS 


With Dlustrations by Joseph Wolf, engraved by J. W. and EB. Whymper. 
2 per, 






Descriptive Letter-press by D. G. Elliot, F.L.S. Folio, cloth gilt, 21s, 
(Just ready 
*,* This is the last series of Drawings which will be made by Mr. Wolf, either 
upon wood or stone, and contains some of the most beautiful and original designs 
that have ever proceeded from his pencil. The size of the Engravings is 8 by 6 
inches, and they are priated on the finest toned paper. , 


The FRIENDSHIP of BOOKS; and other 


Lectures. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited, with Preface, by THOMAS 
Hvaues, M.P. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD. 


University and other Sermons. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, B.D. F.RS, 


Master of Marlborough Co!lege, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen: 
Crown Syo, 63. [This day. 


STORM WARRIORS; or, Life-Boat Work on 


the Goodwin Sands. By the Rev. J. GitmMorg, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Ramsgate. Crown 8yo, 63. [Jmmediately. 


CONTRIBUTIONS toSOLAR PHYSICS. By 
J. Norman Lockysr, F.R.S. With numerous Lllustrations, Royal yo, 
cloth, extra gilt. Uniform with Roscoe’s “Spectrum Analysis,” Thomson's 
“ Depths of the Sea,” and Bali's * Mechanics.” 31s 6d. (/mmediately, 


The DEPTHS of the SEA. By Wrvuuis 
Thomson, F.R.S., Director of the Scientific Staff of the Challenger Expedition, 
With numerous Liluctrations. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 
3ls 6d. (/mmediately. 

A PRINCESS of THULE, By Witt 


Back, Author of “ The Strange Adventures of a Phacton,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 3Is 6d. {This day. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
PHAETON. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” &. New 
Edition, with Thirteen Lilustrations by 8S. E. Waller. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


TRUE to LIFE: a Simple Story. By a 


Sketcher from Nature. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


LADY HESTER;; or, Ursula’s Narrative. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YoNnGs, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[This day. 

QUEER FOLK. Fairy Stories. By E. H. 

KNATCHBULL-HuGEsseN, M.P. With’ Illustrations by S. E. Waller. Crowa 
Syo, cloth extra, 53. [This day. 


YOUNG PRINCE MARIGOLD; and other 


Fairy Stories. By JoHN Francis MAGUIRE, MP. With Illustrations by S. E. 
Waller. Globe 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. (This day. 


SYBIL’S BOOK. By Lady Barker. _ Illus- 


trated. Globe 8vo, 43 6d. [Shortly. 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND, from the Best 


Poets. Selected and Arranged by Coventry PATMORE. New Edition, with 
Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. (This day. 


HISTORICAL COURSE for SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. New Volumes :— 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Marcaret Macartuur. 18mo, 2s. 
[Just ready. 
HISTORY of ITALY. By the W. Hunt, M.A. 18mo, 33, [Shortly. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. Edited by Professors 
Hux .ey, Roscog, and BALFOUR STEWART. New Volume :— 
PRIMER of GEOLOGY. By Professor ArcutpaLp Gernte. F.RS. 
With Illustrations, 1lsmo, cloth, Is. [This day 





MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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LONDON: Printed by Jonn CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 





and Published by him at the “SpgcoTaror™ Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Satur jay, November 22, 1873. 
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